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J. N. Hook 

When Project English (now the English Program of the United 
States Office of Education) began in late 1961 and early 1962, advisers 
representing many national organizations were called upon for their coun- 
sel. These advisers were classroom teachers, professors, administrators, 
and officers within organizations; they spoke for themselves and for 
subject-matter organizations, teachers' associations, principals' and super- 
intendents' groups, and librarians. Following their advice. Project English 
began sponsoring or assisting in curriculum study centers, pure research, 
applied research, demonstration centers, and conferences on such topics 
as needed research in the teaching of English, English for the culturally 
disadvantaged, the teaching of beginning reading, and the role of colleges 
and universities in the teaching of English and in the preparation of 
teachers. 

In addition. Project English concerned itself with the need for 
institutes for upgrading and modernizing the preparation of teachers; 
these institutes have now become a reality because of the 1964 amend- 
ments to the National Defense Education Act. The same legislation now 
affords federal support for state supervisors of English, another of the 
developments urged by Project English. The Project also dabbled a bit 
in long-range plans — or dreams — for retrieval of research data, in plans 
for seminars for college teachers, in development of greatly expanded 
extension programs, in a "county agent" plan for instructiotjal assistance 
of the kind proved eminently workable in agricukure, and in a number of 
other plans that have not even yet progressed to the drawing-board stage. 

It was early evident to those of us in Project English, however, that 
something more was needed. Suppose, we said, that over a period of years 
teachers of English become considerably better prepared. Suppose further 
that research answers many of the now unanswered questions about 
materials, procedures, and the learning process. Suppose that curriculum 
study centers develop curricular patterns of proved merit that can be 
adapted by any interested school systems. Suppose that a nationwide 
system of demonstration centers puts on view many of the best practices 
and materials, for the enlightenment of the nation's English teachers. 
What mil still be lacking ? 

The answer is coordination — coordination on the local and the state 
levels. Regardless of how much we learn about the curriculum and regard- 
less of how well prepared tomorrow's teachers may be, coordination of 
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local and state programs will still be essential. Without it, the programs 
will still be unsystematic if not anarchic. 

Coordination of programs is a major responsibility of supervisors. 
Yet in the early 1960's fewer than a third of the states had even one 
English supervisor attached to the state department of public instruction. 
Most large cities were a little better off with their one or more English 
supervisors (usually grossly overworked). But some large cities and 
most small cities, towns, and counties offered almost no supervisory help 
in English. The need was — and still is — acute. 

In 1962 Dr. Sue Brett joined the staff of the U. S. Office of 
Education. She brought a rich background of teaching and supervision 
in English, along with a deep realization of how important effective coordi- 
nation of an English program can be. She began early the planning of the 
conference of which this brochure is the outgrowth, and she succeeded 
in bringing to the conference, from all parts of the nation, many of the 
leading English supervisors and preeminent figures in English education. 
The credit for the success of the conference and for the basic common 
sense of the recommendations in this pamphlet is largely hers. 

A conference is not enough, of course, even when followed, as this 
one will be, by others sponsored by the National Council of Teachers of 
English and the U. S. Office. 

Conferences can provide definitions of function, creative thinking, 
sharing of ideas and experiences, and recommendations. But state and 
local authorities have to translate recommendations into reality. This 
brochure points out the needs and describes ways of meeting them. What 
happens next in English supervision depends upon the administrators 
who read this brochure — upon their clarity of vision and their willingness 
and ability to fill one of the greatest gaps in English instruction in the 
United States. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Conference of Supervisors of English reported in this volume 
was held at the U. S. Office of Education in February 1964, under the 
sponsorship of the USOE Cooperative Research Program. 

The stated purpose was to bring together a large number of super- 
visors of English and national leaders in education to make recommenda- 
tions which might serve as guidelines for state and local school systems 
m improving English instruction through supervision. Two thirds of the 
participants were or had recently been practicing supervisors of English, 
experienced in both English teaching and supervision. The other third 
were widely known leaders in the field of English instruction and repre- 
sentatives of major professional associations. 

The Conference was initiated in recognition of the growing awareness 
of the need for special English supervision. The impact of the expanded 
supervisory services in science, mathematics, and modem foreign lan- 
guages, provided under the National Defense Education Act, was being 
felt in English also, and a few state, county, and city school systems 
were adding supervisors in this field without the benefit of federal fuads. 
The consciousness of need was heightened in 1961 vhen the National 
Council of Teachers of English published its status study entitled The 
Nattonal Interest and the Teaching of English. By 1964, when the Confer- 
ence was held, the NOTE had gathered dramatic evidence of the urgent 
need to upgrade the preparation of English teachers. Some of these data 
were presented in the Conference and later published in full in The 
National Interest and the Continuing Education of Teachers of English.' 

The Conference, working in two groups under separate chairmen, 
wrote recommendations on eight major problem areas of English super- 
vision. As a problem was presented for consideration, the previously 
appointed discussion leader distributed recommendations to open the 
discussion. Later the editor for that problem revised the paper as amended 
by the group. Finally the recommendations from the two groups were 
combined and coordinated in the Office of Education by the Conference 
chairman. 

The completed recommendations, though they may serve the need for 
guidelines as initially proposed, extend far beyond the broad general 
statements usually termed ^ "guidelines." With the commentaries, they 

T*«r -.fli^«7l«^n"i*Jnf °° J**"* ^Jf*^°i?.Ll"*«'"*; ^'^ Naticnal Interest and the 
ih^ rl^tS^U^^^ (ChatnpaiRT,, III: NOTE, 1961 , and The National Interest and 
t^t,^. T"? ^^^^1?***^? "/ Teachers o English (1964). See also the addressX 
James R. Squire, "The Continuing Education of Teachers of English," p. 3? in tWs 
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include philosophy, patterns, procedures, and practices which the con- 
ferees have found generally successful. 

Tliis volume, including a body of resource material in addition to the 
recommendations, has been prepared for the reference of states and local 
school districts in establishing effective programs of English supervision. 

DEFINITIONS 

The definition of ''English" as used in this publication is that of the 
NDE A Title HI Regulations 

"English" means the study of the English language in its spoken 
and written forms regardless of the primary language of the student, 
and training and practice in the communication skills of listening, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing. It includes speech, grammar, literature, 
language arts, and linguistics. It also includes journalism, creative 
writing, public speaking, debate, and dramatic arts if they are taught 
during the regular hpurs of the school day in courses for which English 
credit is given toward graduation. 

To conform with this definition the designations '^language arts'' 
for elementary school English and "English language arts" for kinder- 
garten through twelfth grade English have been avoided. They appear 
only in the speeches and other quoted passages. 

''Supervision of English," as used in this publication, means the 
leadership and directorship activities of an official supervisor or director 
in establishing an English curriculum of high quality and appropriateness 
and in maintaining excellence of classroom instruction. "Specialized 
supervision" of English is the leadership or directorship of a supervisor 
who is a specialist in both the subject content of English and the teaching 
of English at the level of his supervisory responsibility — elementary 
and/or secondary. 

S. M. B. 

^Regulations. Section 801 through 304 of Title III, National Defense Tducation 
Act of 196S, as Amended* Washington, D.G.: U.S. Office of Education, January 1966. 
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PRESENT STATE OF ENGLISH 
TEACHING AND SUPERVISION 



The G>ntmuing Education of 
Teachers of English 

James R. Squire 

How much help do teachers really receive from supervision? There 
is reason to believe that something is amiss in current supervisory pro- 
cedures. In the questionnaire ranking of various inservice education 
activities in degree of helpfulness, some 7,400 representative high school 
teachers of English placed conferences with a supervisor fifth in value 
out of 7 possible choicest This is not surprising in view of the fact that 
over half of the respondents had never had a conference with a special 
supervisor of English. Only participation in district workshops and the 
reading of research reports were considered of less help. College courses 
were the most helpful form of continuing education, according to these 
teachers, followed in rank by meeting with fellow teachers of English, 
professional reading, and the reading of general interest materials. Among 
elementary teachers, supervision fared slightly better, ranking third after 
meetings with fellow teachers and college courses. However, elementary 
teachers claimed to receive more help from conferences with supervisors 
than they did from district workshops and institutes. Reading, either 
professional or general, was ranked as least helpful by these elementary 
teachers. ^ 

The higher value placed upon supervision by elementary teachers 
must be caused by the more frequent contact elementary teachers have 
with supervisors, but no doubt the low rankings in both elementary and 
secondary groups result in part from the inappropriateness of some 
supervisory approaches used today. It seems that part of the ineffective- 
ness of supervision in the field of English results from the unwillingness 
of public schools to assume as a major responsibility the organization of 
programs of continuing education. Concerned as we sometimes have been 
with the development of curricula, the selection of texts, and the demands 
of public relations, we neglect the educational needs of those who would 
teach in English programs. Indeed, in some locales we devote so little 
time to the inservice education in English of elementary and secondary 
teachers that we act as if such preparation is of concern only to the 
colleges. 

The Natiorud Interest nnd the Continuing Education of Teachers of ' 
English, published by the National Council of Teachers of Eng'i.^h, surveys 



^ F«Jiuw5^^"?f ^ was difltribpted in 1963 by the National Council of Teachers 
of English to assess the need for continuing education of English teachers. 
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current needs.^ The data were gathered from 7,400 secondary teachers of 
English and from 3,030 elementary teachers, distributed geographically 
throughout the country. In order to share some of the findings which have 
particular relevance to the roJe of the supervisor, we will discuss in turn 
each of the findings with respect to college course offerings, district insti- 
tutes and workshops, and inschool supervisory activitTCJS. 

COLLEGE COURSES 

A teaching credential offers merely the assurance that a beginning 
teacher has met a minimum standard of preparation, not that he does not 
yet have much to learn. Programs of teacher education will never pr^are 
teachers with all of the knowledge and skills that they need for a long 
career. Studies repeatedly reveal that the majority of elementary teachers 
receive inadequate preservice education in English, especially in language 
learning and in the teaching of writing, speech, and thinking. The data 
further reveal that the majority of today's baccalaureate majors planning 
to teach secondary English — however recommended by our liberal arts 
colleges — do not meet reasonable standards of preparation in the subject 
For example, more than half of the majors still lack any background in 
modem English granmiar and in advanced composition. What is more, 
there is firm evidence that only 50.6 percent of all secondary English 
classes nationally are even taught by teachers holding majors in the 
subject; thus the preparation of English teachers nationally is probably 
far worse than the profession would like to imagine. One suggestion of 
the magnitude of the problem comes from the teachers themselves: 

90 percent of all secondary teachers of English do not 

feel well prepared to teach reading 
67 percent of all teachers do not feel well prepared in 

the oral skills 

63 percent do not feel well prepared in composition 
48 percent do not feel well prepared in literature 
47 percent do not feel well prepared in the English 
language. 

And these figures refer not to college preparation alone, but to the total 
experience in preservice and inservice education of some 7,400 teachers, 
half of whom have been teaching for a decade. 

The NOTE studies reveal that the average secondary teacher of 
English rmains in the classroom for more than 9 years, and that the 
elementary teacher remains almost as long. Thus, to do nothing about the 
inadequacies of the present teaching staff of some 900,000 elementary 
teachers and secondary teachers of English is to accept a decade of deficient 

'Committee on the National Interest, The National InUre$t and the Continuing 
EdiMatum of Teachere of BngUeh (Champaigi:. HI.: NCT£» 1964X. 
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instruction in English. Tomorrow's teachers of English ought to be better 
prepared than those being graduated from teacher education institutions 
today. In the meantime, the profession must attempt to provide solid pro- 
grams of inservice education. 

Nor can we assume that college and university courses are available 
to assist teachers in overcoming their deficiencies. Because of lack of t^^- - 
and money or lack of opportunities for completing course work, thous 
of teachers have not enrolled in such programs. Items : 

♦ In more than 9 years of teaching, the high school teacher 
of English averages only .4 semester hours in composition 
and .7 semester hours in language, the two areas of greatest 
deficiency. This is equivalent to saying that only one teacher 
in seven has taken as much as one 3-hour course in language 
during the past decade — a decade during which the major 
advances of linguists have noted the need for continuing 
education in this discipline. The secondary teacher of English 
averages only one summer course in every 2 years, or perhaps 
the equivalent of one full summer session in every 4 or 5 
years. This is only the average; half do not do nearly so 
much. 

• The eleinentary teacher, at least 24 percent of whose time 
is spent in teaching the English language arts, averages only 
8 percent of his total college program in studies of English 
or in education courses dealing with the teaching of the 
English language arts. Since certification, the elementary 
teacher has completed four times as much course work in 
education as in English, and his unit total during this 9-year 
period includes an average of only 1.3 semester hours in 
reading (about half a course), 1.0 semester hours in cur- 
riculum or methods in English, 1.4 semester hours in litera- 
ture, and less than .5 semester hours in English language and 
composition. 

If these facts alone are not enough evidence of the need for leadership 
in providing continuing education in English, an even more jarring dis- 
covery is that 25 to 30 percent of the total teaching force in English has 
not taken any course work in English or in education for the past decade. 
Moreover, a careful analysis of data reveals that the nonmajor, the 
teacher of English least well prepared in the subject, is the teacher most 
likely to avoid course work in English, even though it is his major teach- 
ing assignment. This nonmajor is most likely one who fails also to join 
professional subject associations in English, who seldom engages in pro- 
fessional reading, attends professional meetings, or displays any interest 
in the subject that he is teaching. Examination of the recent NCTE study 
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suggests tha' an* as one fourth of all English teachers may fall into 
this category 

What caii a supervisor do to encourage teachers to enroll in sound 
programs of extension and summer college courses? He can determine 
first the special inadequacies of the teachers in his district and work with 
local colleges to provide courses for teachers at appropriate times. In the 
NCTE study, for example, the teachers clearly expressed interest in work 
in certain areas. Of "greatest interest and value" to secondary teachers 
were advanced or intermediate composition, rated high by 89.9 percent 
of all teachers; practical methods in English were mentioned by almost 
as many. Seventy-nine percent of the elementary teachers expressed great 
interest in further work in reading; 60.5 percent expressed interest in 
children's literature. Similar surveys might be undertaken in every district. 
Can course work be made available either through local extension or sum- 
mer schools? Armed with information about the potential needs and inter- 
ests of teachers, the supervisor can take the initiative and approach 
English and education departments concerning possible offerings. He 
might emphasize the importance of providing courses especially in English 
during late afternoons or evenings, when teachers are willing to engage 
in such work. The tradition of extramural courses during these hours has 
yet to be established in academic departments. Yet faced with a direct 
request from the schools, most college departments today would carefully 
consider the idea. 

Since a sizable number of teachers are not engaged in course work, 
appropriate incentives must be offered the teachers to continue education 
in English. With the exception of salary increments for completion of speci- 
fied units of college courses, the majority of school districts seem not to 
encourage elementary and secondary teachers to eliminate deficiencies in 
their preparations. Even college credits toward salary increments are 
accepted almost recklessly with few genuine attempts to consider the 
relationship of completed course work to the teaching assignment of the 
individual. One result is the abandonment by a substantial proportion of 
teachers of any attempt to continue formal study. Another is the grasping 
by numerous teachers of a mass of college credits determined more by 
availability at the local extension center than by relevance to teaching. 
Unfortunately, the present study reveals that the nonmajor teaching 
English classes or the elementary teacher lacking a baccalaureate degree 
is more likely to complete unrelated courses in education or in fields other 
than English than is the ceacher who is already well prepared. 

Clearly the sequence of extension courses completed by teachers needs 
to be screened for relevance to the teacher's assignment. Such evaluation 
could possibly be made by a special school committee appointed for this 
purpose. In some cases, the guidance might come from an adviser at the 
institution of higher learning, especially when the teacher is engaged in 
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a program leading to a degree, certificate, or credential. School districts 
and neighbori i ^ institutions of higher education might do well to cooper- 
ate in offering »uch guidance through specially developed programs and 
thus encQuraga more intelligent course selection by teachers. 

Other forms of incentive are important as well. Only a small percent- 
age of school districts allow sabbatical leave for teachers, despite the fact 
that such a policy offers an important way to retain outstanding teachers 
in a district. A few districts provide summer scholarships for teachers, 
or pay the tuition fees for an important college extension course organized 
at the district's request. 

Offering released time to attend professional meetings dealing with the 
teaching of English is still another incentive open to alert schools. The 
ways of encouraging teachers to continue their education in English are 
so varied as to be limited only by the imagination and boldness of a super- 
visor. 

DISTRICT WORKSHOPS AND INSTITUTES 

At a time when basic concepts within our discipline and its teaching 
are changing rapidly, regular course work remains for teachers an indis- 
pensable component of continuing education. But it is not the only compon- 
ent. Of great importance in many school districts is the teacher institute or 
district-planned workshop, which occurs so regularly that it involves 
71 percent of all secondary teachers and almost 82 percent of all elementary 
teachers. An annual institute is the prevailing pattern, although in some 
areas such meetings occur even more frequently. To the extent that super- 
visors are involved in the planning of such meetings, the institutes can 
offer a valuable avenue for providing inservice education. 

Institutes serve several purposes other than continuing education. In 
districts with widely scattered schools and hundreds of teachers, the 
institute may offer the one time during the school year when teachers 
meet to consider problems of common interest or even to meet with their 
chief administrators. The institute offers an opportunity for beginning 
teachers to meet their experienced colleagues. And, frequently, it is used 
as a medium for clarifying administrative procedures. 

From information gathered by the National Council of Teachers of 
English, however, it becomes clear that school institutes do little today 
to extend the teachers' backgrounds in English* and the language arts. 
At an elementary level, not more than 25 percent of the total institute time 
is spent in activities specifically concerned with language arts instruction. 
At the secondary level, teachers report that only 21.4 percent of their 
institute time is devoted to English. If a guest speaker appears, in all 
likelihood he is a general curriculum person. Is it not possible that the 
inadequacy of the institute offerings stems directiy from their excessively 
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generalized character? If anything is clear in the data gathered by NCTE, 
it is that teachers at different levels of experience and with different teach- 
ing assignments profit most from differMt kinds of educational experi- 
ences. As surely as the schools have committed themselves to devise varying 
programs for different kinds of students, should not recognition of individ- 
ual variation among teachers lead us to plan programs on specific content 
areas within the overall institute, rather than, as a dominant pattern, 
to work consistently at the level of general curriculum? If reliance on the 
institute continues to be a major way of meeting the inservice needs of 
teachers, should not a substantial portion of these offerings be concerned 
with the content and methods involved in teaching reading and literature, 
language, composition, and related aspects of English? The involvement 
of specialized elementary and secondary supervisors in Erjlish in the 
direct planning of such institutes should ensure adequate attention to the 
discipline. 

V/here district-sponsored offerings in the subject are not at present 
available, supervisors search for other opportunities for teachers to consider 
the problems of English instruction. From coast to coast the nearly 
200 local and state affiliates of the National Council of Teachers of 
English organize extensive programs of conferences, meetings, workshops, 
and publications. By providing a few hours of released time for teachers, 
token assistance in meeting conference expenses, and support through 
distribution of program announcements, supervisors may encourage par- 
ticipation in subject-matter groups of this kind. 

INSCHOOL ACTIVITIES 

Not all of the contributions to the continuing education of teachers 
of English occur through institutes and workshops, college courses, and 
professional meetings. Supervisory activities within individual schools 
are also of major significance. 

I visited a distinguished high school for two days as part of the 
evaluation of outstanding English departments which the National Study 
of High School English Programs is conducting for NCTE at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. At this school I was impressed by the quality of four 
beginning teachers of English who were thoroughly prepared in English 
and education, interested in the profession, enthusiastic about teaching. 

As I listened to them talk about the problems of teaching, I felt 
encouraged and hopeful about the future of English instruction in this 
country. If we can continue to attract such vital and enthusiastic teachers, 
I thought, we may ultimately solve our most difficult problems. 

And then I visited their classrooms. What did I find in the classes 
of these young people so impressive in conference? Dull, lifeless teaching 
directed to the form of English rather than to its essence. Lectures on the 
history of England as background for the study of English literature — 
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but at dictation speed so that no student could possibly miss copying the 
treasured facts. No discussion, no interaction between pupils and teachers, 
no attempt to engage pupils in the long, difficult, but often rewarding 
analysis of a lite/ary text, indeed not one iota of excitement about learning 
on the part of either the pupils or the teachers. These vital young begin- 
ning teachers of English who seemed so alive in conference were already 
beginning to turn their students away from our subject. And no one in 
the school seemed to be aware of what was happening! 

I mention this experience to illustrate how isolated each teacher 
can become in the profession, and how, also, the promise of many attrac- 
tive beginners may be lost unless ways can be found to provide appropri- 
ate help within the classroom a? well as without. Until I visited these 
classes, I had no conception of the problems of these teachers and others 
like them. For beginning teachers at least, and perhaps also for the more 
experienced, some provision for occasional conferences with supervisors 
based on classFOom observation- seems an important process in the con- 
tinuiP<T education of teachers. In large districts, especially in secondary 
schools, such inclass visiting and conferring may well be conducted by 
the department head, rather than by the outside supervisor, but it seems 
important that regular provision for it be made. 

• Conferences with a specialist on the teaching of English also are 
valuable in the inservice education of teachers. Yet only 15 percent 
of all elementary teachers report that such conferences occur "often" and 
more than 40 percent say they never occur. More frequently the elemen- 
tary teacher receives help from a general curriculum consultant, yet even 
this help is "often" available in only 28 percent of the schools. No super- 
visory help at all is reported by 20 percent of elementary teachers, and 28 
percent report that they "never" are able to obtain help from a school or 
district librarian. 

Nor is the picture more favorable in the secondary school. Only one 
third of the nation's secondary English teachers are "often" able to confer 
with a librarian or even with fellow teachers of English. Ten percent have 
never attended a department meeting, and almost 20 percent of them 
have never met with a librarian. The majority have never had an oppor- 
tunity to confer with a college professor of English or English education 
or with a special English supervisor. 

A rapid strengthening of school services in supervision of English 
seems mandatory if important progress is to be made toward improving 
instruction. Currently available data on the preparation of the present 
teaching force in English reveal the urgency of the need. The field of 
English is moving far too rapidly for any partially trained general 
administrator or supervisor, however admirable and exemplary his per- 
sonal characteristics, to maintain familiarity with new research and 
scholarship and with important professional developments as well. Only 
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if school administrators and supervisors? are able to meet regularly with a 
qualified consultant in English can th^y possibly be knowledgeable in 
making crucial decisions concerning instructional matters. 

In individual high schools, especially those in districts not served 
by a general consultant in English, the appointment of a qualified depart- 
ment head is a necessity if English teachers are to receive day-to-day 
assistance. Such a department head, released from some responsibilities 
for class instruction, can consult with teachers, supervise classes, develop 
a coordinated departmental program, assist the principal in interviewing 
prospective teachers, offer leadership in coordinating the work of the 
school with that of feeder junior high schools and with beginning college 
classes. In short, within the limits of the time available, the department 
chairman can provide continuing leadership to improve the teaching of 
English in the school. 

In elementary schools, the presence of a curriculum specialist with 
a thorough grasp of the English language arts stems necessary. Districts 
which employ several general elementary supervisors should attempt to 
see that at least one supervisor qualifies as a specialist in English. 
Similarly, at least one of the primary and one of ine upper grade teachers 
in every large elementary school should be appointed to serve in an 
advisory capacity on the basis of background in English — in language, 
reading, literature, and speech. And a teacher with such strength should 
be charged with helping others on the staff. 

The continuing education of elementary and secondary teachers is an 
essential responsibility of supervision and one that has been too long 
overlooked. Since most of the teaching force in English today is inade- 
quately prepared, the educational needs of teachers must take the highest 
priority in supervision. At a time when there are developing across this 
nation a dozen new English programs based on recent scholarship and 
research in the study and learning of language, literature, and composi- 
tion, the provision for continuing education iu English will largely deter- 
mine the success or failure of other aspects of the program. Experience 
in the sciences and mathematics shows the importance of educating 
teachers to use new content and new methodologies before new programs 
are introduced. To fail to provide for the reeducation of teachers before 
asking them to teach content that they do not understand is to foster 
misunderstanding, confusion, and almost certain defeat of the program. 
Unless the same profession wide energy now being expended on curriculum 
reorganization is directed to the task of reeducating teachers who must 
teach in our revised programs, the full promise of the new English pro- 
grams will never be achieved. 



The NCTE Survey of 
English Supervision 1 

Helen l\ Olson 

A survey conducted by the National Council of Teachers of English 
in 1962 shows great divergence throughout the United States in supervision 
of English. The questionnaire, sent to the school superintendents of all 
50 states ana to 57 cities with populations of 200,000 or more, reveals 
that 14 of the states and 23 of the cities have each assigned someone to 
leadership responsibility for the English program, this person being titled 
supervisor, director, or consultant. Conversely, the questionnaire reveals 
that 36 of the states and 34 of the cities do mt have assigned leadership 
for £i]>iglish. One city system reports that the general supervisor, even 
though he supervises all secondary subjects, is a specialist in English. 
Some school systems report that the need for specific supervision of 
English is recognized and that efforts are being made to establish the 
position of English supervisor. In the other states and cities, English, 
if it receives any special consideration at all, is just one responsibility 
of V general supervisor, although assistants may be assigned certain 
related duties. In some cities, cnly the secondary schools are supervised 
by an English specialist; the elementary schools in these systems are 
supervised by generalists and assistants, some of whom are given special 
responsibilities for various aspects of the English language arts program. 
Reading consultants and speech consultants or therapists are more preva* 
lent than are directors of the entire English language arts program in the 
elementary schools. No school system reported a supervisor of English 
language arts for the elementary schools only. 

The above figures indicate that some efforts are being made to provide 
direction for teaching and learning in the fields of reading, language, litera- 
tui'e, and oral and written composition. Although there are more English 
supervisors than there were a few years ago, the picture is not quite as 
favorable as it may appear. Of the fourteen states having EngUsii snpex- 
visors, only eight have full-time supervisors of English; in the others, 
the English supervisors have other responsibilities as well. Of the twenty- 
three city supervisors, twenty give full time to English and three divide 
their time between English and social studies. Of the fourteen state 
supervisors, ten are responsible for K-12 programs and four for secondary 

1 Since the NCTE survey of 1962, the provisions for supervision of English in 
states and large cities have been improved somewhat. 
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only ; of the twenty-three city supervisors, eight are responsible for K-12 
programs and fifteen for secondary only. 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF SUPERVISORS OF ENGLISH 

The responses indicate that almost all supervisors work with prin- 
cipals, department heads, and committees of teachers, and that they are 
concerned with reading, literature, speaking, written composition, and 
language skills. In the secondary schools, the areas of supervision generally 
include also drama, journalism, and debate, and in some systems humani- 
ties courses, advanced placement courses, honors programs, remedial 
programs, reading improvement programs, handwriting courses, and pro- 
grams utilizing mass media for instruction. 

The specific duties expected of them, as listed by the fourteen state 
supervisors and the twenty-three city supervisors, make clear the need 
for well trained specialists in these positions. Responsibilities listed by 
eight or more of the fourteen state supervisors and by fifteen or more 
of the twenty-three city supervisors include the following: 

Classroom observation Curriculum development 

Organization of the instruc- Development, recommendation, 

tional program and distribution cf new 

Textbook evaluation materials and equipment 

Experimental or pilot Research 

programs Participation in the general cur- 

Articulation of program with riculum program with other 

colleges and universities supervisors and administra- 

Inservice training tors 

Organization of and partici- Cifywide, regional, or state meet- 

pation in local and regional ings of department heads or 

meetings other liaison persons 

Interpreting the program to 
parents and the general public 
(only 7 state supervisors, but 
18 city supervisors, listed this 
responsibility) 

Many other specific responsibilities were listed by some of the super- 
visors. For instance, four of the state supervisors and eleven of the city 
supervisors include the supervision of citywide, regional, or statewide 
testing programs in English* 

CRITERIA FOR SELECTING SUPERVISORS OF ENGLISH 

The responses to the questionnaire indicate general agreement that 
Hie supervisors of English should have the following personal qualifica- 
tions: U. S, citizenship, sound moral character, pleasing personality. 
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scholarship, leadership, ability to organize, teaching competency, super- 
vising competency, general culture, and keen interest in literary and 
linguistic activities. Educational qualifications most frequently mentioned 
are a broad general education, as evidenced by the Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Education degree and by the transcript of courses taken; a 
major in English; a master's degree and at least one additional year of 
graduate study in English and education ; and attainment of the highest 
certificate available to teachers of English in the geographic area in 
which the supervisory services will be rendered. Specific courses recom- 
mended include English, American, and world literature, both classical 
and contemporary; basic reading skills; written composition; grammar 
— both traditional and the "new grammars"; speech; educational psychol- 
ogy and human growth and development; supervision and curriculum 
development; and educational research. The experience of the person 
who qualifies as a supervisor of English should include a minimum of 
five years of successful teaching of all phases of English and at all grade 
levels that he will supervise; experience in a wide variety of inservice 
education activities; and active participation in the work of professional 
organizations. 

PROBLEMS OF ENGLISH SUPERVISION 

The problems of the supervisor of English highlight the problems 
confronting English instruction as a whole. 

First, there is need for a clear definition of the proper duties of the 
supervisor. Supervisors report a multiplicity of duties assigned to them, 
often not closely related to English curriculum and instruction. Defining 
these duties is a must; and such definition can ^eh> fiirther define the 
English program, which often seems amorphous and confusing to the 
public and to others not specially trained in this field. Perhaps such 
a definition may also serve to clear away some traditional chaff still 
clinging to many English courses. 

Second, there is the need to improve the work of the many ill-prepared 
or uninterested teachers. Colleges should revise tljeir preparation courses 
to make them more realistic. A teacher who has never had a reading 
course, or a course in children's literature, or an advanced course in 
written composition or evaluating written composition presents a major 
problem for the supervisor, who must seek to remedy the lack through 
inservice training and conferences. Teachers of other subjects assigned to 
teach English to fill in gaps in their own schedules present another problem. 
Often they do not know much about English and are not interested in 
learning more; they wish to get out of it as soon as possible and teach 
only the subject for which they are prepared. There is need for clear 
definition of who should teach English, followed by a strong effort to ensure 
that only those who should teach English do teach it 
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Third, there is need for a clear understanding of the relationship 
between curriculum and instruction and the relationship of both to 
administration. Often the English supervisor lacks the means to put into 
practice in the classrooms a program which has been carefully developed 
and evaluated by administrators and teacher committees. Among the 
many contributing factors are failures in communication, multiplicity of 
persons with whom the supervisors must deal, ill-defined status of the 
supervisor, lack of administrative understanding and support, small or 
nonexistent staff, and insufficient funds for materials, secretarial help, 
and necessary travel expenses. There is no one answer to this problem. 
One large city has solved it through assigning the English supervisor 
a large staff — cen full-time assistants, a number of part-time assistants, 
and an adequate secretarial staff. Another large city has solved the same 
problem through establishment of a closely knit systemwide organization 
with clearly defined responsibilities for all divisions and personnel. In 
this city the supervisor has been assigned a small staff, with a close and 
clearly understood relationship between the supervisory or curricular 
position and the instructional and administrative division. The programs 
developed and the materials selected under the direction of the English 
supervisor are put into practice in the classrooms through the authority 
of the administrators and instructional coordinators. 

Finally, there is the need to provide for teacher and student creativity 
and for individual differences within the unity of a sound basic program. 
What is the difference between creative teaching of English and haphazard 
teaching? How does one distinguish between liberty and license — in decid- 
ing what books shall be read by students at a certain grade level, for 
instance? To what extent shall teachers, administrators, and members 
of the community be involved in developing and carrying on a program? 
How can a program give sound basic education to all and still provide for 
individual differences? These and similar questions point up the need both 
of having a specialist as supervisor of English and of defining the super- 
visor's duties. The English program in any school system is profoundly 
affected by these four problems. 



GUIDELINES FOR IMPROVING 
INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH 
THROUGH SUPERVISION: 
RECOMMENDATIONS AND 
COMMENTARIES 



L Placement of Responsibility for 
Supervising the English Program^ 



Recommendation: The responsibility for directing the English program 
at the state level and for directing and supervising the English pro- 
gram at the school district level should be delegated to specialists in 
English and English instruction. 

The general supervisor as a state or district director of English, 
particularly in the secondary schools, is outmoded. To keep up with the 
rapid strides of the subject field into the new grammars, the new litera- 
ture, the new criticism, with new emphases on semantics, rhetoric, crit- 
ical reading, listening, logical thinking, and writing, the English supervisor 
must read at top speeds. To provide special attention for the bright, the 
slow, and the culturally deprived through multiple curriculum tracks, 
reading programs, and new teaching techniques, he must give maximum 
effort and time. In addition, he must meet the teacher preparation 
problems.^ English teachers must have special inservice education exper- 
iences and specialized help in their classrooms. Even if the general super- 
visor could satisfactorily discharge these obligations to English, he could 
not also maintain his responsibilities in social studies, ricience, mathe- 
matics, and other subjects. The important function of the general super- 
visor at the present time appears to be the coordination of instruction 
in the various subjects.® 

Recommendation : At the state level, the department of education should 
include an English section, with responsibilities for grades K-12, 
consisting of a director and at least two consultants : one elementary, 
the other, secondary. The number of consultants should vary accord- 
ing to the size and population of the state, but should be adequate 
to permit the state to carry on a dynamic program for upgrading 
English instruction.* 



*The terms "director" and "supervisor'' were used interchangeably by the con- 
toees, in all then* recommendations, to indicate the person who bears immediate respon- 
sibility for both curriculum and instruction in English. In some systems this person 
is called the coordinator or consultant, but according to the research findings available 
at present, the title "supervisor" is still the most frequently used. 
« „ address oy James R. Squire, "The Continuing Education of Teachers of 

English," p. 8. 

*For discussion, see p. 81, sec 1. 

'For discussion, see p. 83, sec. 2. 
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Recommendation: At the local school district level (county, city, area 
school systems), the organizational structure for directing and super- 
vising English should follow the pattern either of separate English 
directorships for grades K-6 and 7-12, or a single directorship for 
grades K-12. If there are separate directors or supervisors for grades 
K-6 and 7-12, the two should be charged with joint responsibility, 
or one should be charged with leadership responsibility, to provide 
an articulated English program for all grades. 

The success of these two structures appears to be influenced by 
various factors. In preparation for the conference, Verda Evans canvassed 
42 cities with ft population of 30,000 or more to find their patterns of 
organization for the supervision of English, She summarized tre returns 
as follows: 

SEPARATE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY DIRECTORSHIPS 

Of the thirty-one cities responding to the questionnaire, seven 
employ one English supervisor for Grades K.12, and nineteen employ 
separate English supervisors for elementary and secondary schools. 
In eight of the nineteen cities, both elementary and secondary super- 
visors are English specialists ; in eleven, the secondary school super- 
visors are specialists and the elementary are generalists. Advantages 
and disadvantages were cited for both separate and single director- 
ships with neither emerging conclusively as the better one,» 

OTHER SUPERVISORY STRUCTURES 

In five of the reporting cities the English programs are directed by 
curriculum directors, assistant supervisors, general supervisors, or 
department chairmen in secondary schools and by principals in ele- 
mentary schools. 

One city reported two divisions of supervision — operating and 
curriculum— in both secondary and elementary schools. Each division 
is administered by an associate superintendent. 

Another system reported a Director of the Language Education 
department with a staff including one foreign language supervisor, 
one secondary English supervisor and six elementary supervisors 
assigned to special areas.® 

RECOMMENDATION: In systems too small to warrant special subject direc- 
tors or supervisors, specialists in English at the elementary level and 
specialists in English and English instruction at the secondary level 

•For comment, see p. 84, sec. 4. 
CP-. « ft?^-!.** patterns of supervision employed in four large school systems, 

see p. CKjf sec. Op 
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should be available to serve the directors of elementary and secondary 
education. 

Recommendation: In every secondary school a department chairman who 
is highly knowledgeable in the fields of English and English teaching 
should be appointed, and his work schedule should provide time for 
leadership activities in the department as needed. Such appointments 
should properly be the first step in the organization of a gystemwide 
supervisory program. In a system too small to support gystemwide 
English supervision the department chairman should direct the En- 
glish prog-r^ms. 

RECOMMENDATION: The number of assistants to the director to be em- 
ployed in a school system should be determined both by the number 
of teachers to be served and by the needs for supervisory services, A 
predetermined supervisor-teacher ratio alone is not a satisfactory 
guide. Such factors as teacher turnover, the nature of the supervisory 
structure, new demands upon teachers by shifting populations, and 
the general weaknesses of the established teaching staff must be re- 
garded in any budgeting for supervisory services.^ 
Recommendation: The director or supervisor of English should have a 
strong professional background including the study of supervision 
and administration. His preparation in English and English education 
should at least equal that of exceptionally well qualified teachers. It 
should include studies in linguistics, semantics, speech, logic, educa-* 
tional research, audiovisual procedures and techniques, and methods 
of teaching reading, either as a part of or in addition to the usual 
liberal arts program of an English major and the general program 
of tne education student. The director also should have had extensive 
successful experience in teaching English at every level of his super- 
visory responsibility. 

The professional backgrounds of the elementary and secondary 
directors should be of equal depth but of appropriately varied 
emphasis. 

Recommendation: In a large school system, the director or supervisor of 
English must be provided with both professional and secretarial 
staiFs which are adequate in size and quality to make effective super- 
vision possible. He must be provided also vdth a budget allowance 
for inservice education materials, consultant services, and travel to 
regional and national meetings.® 

Recommendation: The preparation of the director's professional staff 
members should be the same as the director's in character and should 
approximate it in depth and scope. Some members may be specialists 
in particular areas, such as reading or speech. , . 



f For comments, see p. 84, sec. 5. 
*For comments, see p. 85, sec 6. 



n. Professional Status, Duties, and 
Relationships of the English Supervisor 

STATUS 

Recommendation: Supervision should be considered a function of staff 
rather than of administration. The director or supervisor of English 
should not, therefore, be placed in the administrative line of command. 

Even though his responsibilities are administrative in part, the 
director or supervisor of English is usually envisioned as a staff officer. His 
function in relation to the superintendent's line staff is consultation, and in 
relation to the teaching staff, leadership. As an adviser, he informs the 
superintendent and administrative staff of advances in the subject field, 
progress within the system, and new programs needed. His larger responsi- 
bility, however, is the quality of the systemwide English curriculum and its 
instruction. He directs the planning of the English program and its im- 
plementation, but when plans involve new budgetary provisions or new 
school policies he submits them to a line officer, usually an associate or as- 
sistant superintendent, for approval. 

Recommendation : Since the official status of the director or supervisor 
normally reflects the significance of his work, he should be given a 
status that commands the respect of his professional associates, 
assured by a salary commensurate with his responsibilities and equal 
to that of other directors and the principals with whom he works. 

The status of the director is important to his success. If he is well 
qualified, the respect accorded him appears to be tied directly to both the 
rank of his immediate superior in the administrative hierarchy and his 
own rank in the salary scale.^ 

DUTIES 

Recommendation: The d\ities of the director or supervisor of English 
should extend to all the fialds of English: reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening skills at both elementary and advanced levels; and 
literature and language study. 

Recommendation: The supervisor should bear the major responsibility 
for updating the curriculum and adapting it to the needs of students 



^For discussion, see p. 86, sec. 8. 
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of various achievement levels. He should direct the preparation and 
evaluation of curriculum guides and conduct the initial screening of 
new textbooks and other teaching tools before adoption. 

Recommendation: The supervisor should be responsible for providing 
inservice education programs for the growth of all teachers. The 
programs should include opportunities for teachers to exchange ideas, 
listen to speakers, interact with supervisory and resource persons, 
participate in curriculum development, attend workshops, and engage 
in appropriate research and experimentation in English.^ 

Recommendation : Although the hiring of new teachers is the function of 
another department, the English supervisor should participate. In 
some cases he may be present at an interview; in others he may 
suggest to the personnel department the special qualities and prepara- 
tion needed for effective English instruction. The supervisor should 
also participate, either officially or unofficially, in the evaluation of 
the work of teachers.* 

Recommendation: The supervisor should observe the classroom of each 
first-year and second-year teacher and confer with the teacher to take 
note of strengths and to resolve problems. The supervisor ahould also 
hold meetings of probationary teachers in which they share ideas, 
discuss their problems, and receive aid. 

Recommendation : The English supervisor should serve as consultant for 
placement of student teachers with cooperating teachers and should 
visit the classes being taught by the student teachers. 

Recommendation : The supervisor should take an interest in all worth- 
while activities related to English instruction. He should support the 
work of professional organizations by attending meetings, providing 
assistance on request, and encouraging teachers to become active 
members. 

Recommendation : Supervisors of English should participate in the pre- 
service education of English teachers in the follovdng ways: 

• inform colleges and state accreditation offices of new developments 
in curriculum and methods. 

• identify areas of weakness which necessitate additional courses, and 
support the efforts of schools of education to meet the needs 
indicated. 

• cooperate with schools and departments of education and state 
certification agencies in designing appropriate, adequate, and prop- 
erly balanced programs of preparation for teachers of English at 
both the elementary and secondary levels. 

• arrange opportunities for college personnel to visit schools in order 



'For discussion, see p. 86, sec. 9. 
'For discussion, see p. 86, sec. 10. 
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to observe English programs in action, and seek opportunities to 

observe college training programs for teachers.^ 
Recommendation: State supervisors of English should establish direct 
and regular contacts with the chairmen of English departments and 
personnel in charge of English education in the state training 
institutions.^ 

Supervisors are singularly qualified to serve as consultants on the 
preservice preparation of English teachers because of their intimate 
knowledge of the school programs, the pupil needs, and the teachers' 
strengths and weaknesses. This knowledge incurs a responsibility on super- 
visors to make their services available to teacher-training institutions and, 
if necessary, to initiate cooperative relationships with the institutions for 
improving teacher preparation. 

Recommendations: The supervisor of English should be responsible for 
his own growth in the profession. He should read extensively, attend 
meetings, participate in workshops, keep up with the results of 
research, and keep himself generaly informed of progress in the 
teaching of English and in methods of supervision.** 

RELATIONSHIPS 

Recommendation: In working with teachers the English supervisor 
should assume the role of leadership. He should also note and develop 
leadership qualities in the teachers with whom he works. 

Recommendation: The supervisor of secondary school English, or a 
member of his staff should work closely and cooperatively with the 
department heads in the individual secondary schools ; the supervisor 
of elementary school English, with the grade level chairman and/or 
English specialists. 

Recommendation: The supervisor should work with principals in estab- 
lishing criteria for evaluating instructional progress and in executing 
projects or activities related to the English program. When appropri- 
ate, principals should be invited to be members on English committees. 
However, neither the principal nor the supervisor should be in a 
position to direct the work of the other ."^ 

Recommendation: The director or supervisor should promote good public 
relations. He should interpret curriculum changes and progress in 
all aspects of the teaching of English for the school administration 
and the public ; and he should serve as a liaison agent for the public 
schools with colleges and other cultural agencies wishing to contribute 
to the educational program in English. 

«For comment, see p. 87, sec. 11. 
'For comment, see p. 88, sec. 12. 
opor comment, see p. 88, sec. 13. 
^For comment, see p. 88, sec. 14. 



III. Inservice Education 
of English Teachers 

PREPARATION NEEDED BY TEACHERS OF ENGLISH: THE 
FRAME OF REFERENCE FOR PLANNING INSERVICE EDUCATION 

Recommendation: The academic preparation of every teacher of English 
should include a broad liberal arts background, ' \ 

Recommendation : The preparation of secondary school English tkehers 
should include the following studies : 

English 

• basic and advanced composition, with emphasis on rhetoric 

• history and structure of the English language and current usage 
patterns 

• English, American, and world literature 

• history of English and American literature 

• selected genre courses, fiction and nonfiction 

• Shakespeare 

• literary criticism 

• literature for adolescents 

Speech and dramatic arts 

• speech and voice culture 

• oral reading 

Education 

• educational psychology 

• adolescent psychology 

• history and philosophy of education 

• testing and evaluation 

• teaching exceptional children (superior, below average, 
culturally disadvantaged) 

• methods of teaching English 

• methods of teaching speech 

Recommendation: The preparation of an elementary school teacher 
should include the following studies: 

• written and oral composition 

• American and English literature 

• literature for children 
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• history, structure, and usage of the English language 

• speech and voice culture 

• oral reading 

• educational psychology 

• child psycliology 

• methods of teaching reading and writing 

Some of the academic and professional areas listed may be adequately 
covered as parts of courses. However, the overall program of teacher 
preparation should ensure a reasonable degree of competence in each area*^ 

Preparation for teaching literature. — It is generally conceded that 
courses based upon historical development are not the most appropriate 
approach to the study of literature in elementary and secondary schools* 
Inexperienced teachers tend to teach in the manner by which they were 
taught; therefore, there is some concern about the predominance of survey 
courses. Grommon reports that seven of the ten most frequently required 
courses are survey courses — English, American, and world literature and 
various period courses.^ It is important that the preparation of an English 
teacher emphasize less the historical development of literature and em- 
phasize more the depth study of selected works*^ 

Preparation for teaching writing. — The teaching of writing is at 
once the most difficult pedagogical task in English instruction and the task 
for which most teacher candidates seem to be least well prepared* There 
is no guarantee that candidates who have completed required freshman 
English courses have had extensive writing practice because this course 
varies from one campus to another. The basic composition course (fresh* 
man) should emphasize writing rather than mere sentence analysis or 
elimination of minor mechanical errors. An additional course in expository 
writing is needed by teacher candidates for greater competence in the 
kind of writing emphasized in secondary schools.* 

The importance of speech training. — Through courses in voice culture, 
teachers may increase appreciably their classroom effectiveness. Unpleasant 
voices may be improv^, mannerisms may eliminated, vocal strength 
and flexibility may be developed, and aural sensitiveness may be increased. 
The teacher's personality is enriched and his acceptability to his pupils 
enhanced. Furthermore, as the trainee works for his own improvement, he 
learns how to help his pupils improve their voices. 

Slightly less important to a teacher are the' related studies of acting 
and nonlinguistic communication (kinesics), such as facial expressions, 
shrugs, postures, gestures. Both vocal and nonvocal communication tech- 

^ For comments, see p. 89, sec. 15. 

'Alfred H. Grommon, The Education of Teacher9 of Englkh (New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofto, 1963), p. 273. 

'For comments, see p. 89, sec 16, 

*For comment on the study of logic, sea p. 89, sec. 17. 
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niques are considered essential for the stage, the screen, the pulpit, the 
lecture platform, and the forum — all aiming to engage the minds and 
emotions of the audience. The teaching station shares this aim ; yet seldom 
is training in speech and oral reading a requirement for an English teacher, 
and rarely, if ever, is training in acting and kinesics required. 

Recommendation: The preparation for both elementary and secondary 
teachers should include at least six semester-hours of methods courses 
and carefully supervised practice teaching. The courses for elementary 
and secondary teachers should be taught by elementary and secondary 
English supervisors, or master teachers, employed by the colleges or 
universities for this service. 

Methods courses should include instruction not only on how to teach 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening, but also instruction as to how 
to teach oral reading, present dramatic selections, develop logical and 
critical thinking, and develop appreciation of literature, especially poetry. 

The practice teaching schedules should be arranged to provide experi- 
ence in a variety of teaching environments and levels; to ensure the most 
profitable practice for the students, the cooperating (or critic) teachers 
should be selected with the guidance of the appropriate supervisors.' 

PRACTICES FOR STRENGTHENING THE COMPETENCIES 

OF TEACHERS 

Recommendation: The supervisor or director should encourage teachers 
to promote their own growth by taking additional college courses and 
by engaging in individual reading and study, special interest activities, 
and the work of professional organizations. 

Many secondary English teachers do not have English majors, and a 
large number of elementary teachers have elected few English courses in 
coUege. These teachers urgently need additional background in English, 
usually in modem literature, advanced writing, structure of the English 
language, literary criticism, and literature for children and youth. The 
supervisor should give special attention to having needed courses available. 

Recommendation: The supervisor or director should provide stimulating 
inservice education programs designed to serve both the special and 
the general needs of the teaching staff. The programs should make use 
of such devices as the systemwide conference with special consultants, 
lectures, panels, and group discussions; the small area or school staff 
meeting for inspirational, informational, or problem-solving purposes; 



'For comments, see p. 89, sec 18. 
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the workshop; the curriculum project; textbook selection; visits to 
other classrooms; experimentation; the systemwide group study; 
demonstration work — live, televised, or filmed; and the supervisory 
bulletin. It shoujd make special provision to keep teachers informed 
of research in English instruction.* 

Exchange visite. — Exchange visits within a school provide growth 
experiences for both the observers and the observed; they are especially 
helpful to inexperienced teachers. Visits to classes in otner subject areas 
and to schools at diverse levels give teachers an understanding of their 
relationship to the total program and strengthen the articulation of grade 
levels. Visits to other systems provide a fresh approach, broaden under- 
standings, and acquaint teachers with new materials and techniques of 
instruction. 

Experimentation. — Team teaching, programed instruction, and the 
use of lay theme readers, though not uniformly successful, are experi- 
mental practices that are worthy of trial when conditions permit. The 
teaming of new teachers with experienced teachers and the teaming of less 
able with superior teachers have been found in some cases to result in the 
strengthening of all. The employment of lay readers has been highly 
motivating to both teachers and pupils in many experiments. Teaching 
special classes for very able students and for slow learners has broadened 
the knowledge and extended and refined the techniques of the teachers 
involved. 



Recommendation: The supervisor or director should recognize teachers 
as individuals, praising them when their work is good, helping them 
when it is poor. Teachers' performances and achievements must be 
frequently appraised. For this purpose a supervisory aide must visit 
classrooms frequently and confer with teachers afterward.^ 

Recommendation: The supervisor should begin the orientation program 
for new teachers before school opens and continue scheduled meetings 
as long as instruction is needed. School time should be allotted through 
the year for these meetings. 

Recommendation: The major responsibility for inservice education 
involving individuals or small groups of teachers should be borne by 
the English department chairmen in the secondary schools and by 
teachers who are English specialists in the elementary schools. 

The need of secondary English teachers for immediate consultation 
about problems, plans, materials, techniques, evaluation, and new ideas 
can rarely be met either by the principal or by the systemwide supf T isor. 



•Por conunenU and discussion, see p. 90, aec 19. 
^For comments, see p. 93, sec. 20. 
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Department chairmen with time to supervise have been highly successful 
with this service and indeed mth general inservice education programs 
within their departments. Their effectiveness is increased when English 
teachers are scheduled with a common free period in which departmental 
meetings may be held.« 

Recommendation: The supervisor should actively support any effort of 
the administration to provide teachers with extended leave for pro- 
fessional study. 

APPROPRIATE TIME FOR INSERVICE EDUCATION 

Recommendation: Adequate and appropriate time should be provided for 
inservice education of English teachers. Appropriate time is (1) pre- 
an-anged time during the regular school hours, and (2) holidays and 
extended periods of time during the summer vacation, for which 
teachers receive additional salary. 

Because of afternoon fatigue, professional obligations in the evening 
and personal obligations on weekends, inservice education programs should 
not be scheduled at any of these times unless light workloads or compensa- 
tory time can be arranged for the teachers.^ 



Tor comments, see p. 93, sec 21. 
''For discussion, see p. 94, sec. 22. 



IV. Procedures for Improving 
Curriculum and Producing 
Curriculiun Guides 

Recommendation: The first step toward formal development of im- 
proved curriculum and curriculum guides should be the establishment 
of a favorable climate — a positive attitude on the part of the staff 
toward study and change, clearly identified values and purposes, ac- 
ceptable ground rules, school board and community support, and the 
assurance of necessary f unds« 

Recommendation: As the work advances, every member of the teaching 
staff should be involved in one or more phases, such as the study of 
current literature on curriculum, group discussions of problems, pilot 
studies, policy making, and production of the resulting curriculum 
guides. 

Recommendation: When the work has progressed to the writing stage, 
production committees, composed largely of teachers but including 
principals and selected community leaders, should be appointed. The 
committees should work under the general direction of the supervisor 
or director. 

Recommendation: Time for writing should be provided either by releas- 
ing the teachers concerned from their regular school duties or by 
employing them to work in the summer with additional pay. 

Recommendation: The new curriculum, in tentative written form, should 
be explained and discussed with teachers, administrators, and others 
concerned so that all understand it It should also be tested in pilot 
classes and subsequently revised. 

recommendation: The criteria for evaluating the completed curriculum 
guides should include the following standards: (a) the guides present 
a program that encourages continuous growth and creativity; (b) the 
guides are brief and suggestive rather than voluminous and directive; 
(c) the guides are organized for ease and comfort in handling. 

RECOMMENDATION: Curriculum evaluation should be continuous.^ 



'For eomineiits on carrictsltnn «v)ilQAtioii and change, tee p. 97, tee. 28. 
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A RECOMMENDED PROCEDURE FOR A MAJOR 
ENGLISH CURRICULUM REVISION^ 

Step 1: Acquaint administrators, the board of education, and other agen- 
cies responsible for providing funds, with the need for continuing 
study and for production workshops to develop the English curriculum 
content and design, the course of study bulletins, and illustrative 
teaching units. Request authorization and funds for making the 
changes needed.* 

Step 2: Organize for the development of a curriculum that is sequential, 
cumulative, and integrated, and that makes provision for students 
with different levels of acad^ic ability.* 

Step S: Involve qualified laymen and the professional staff in a joint 
appraisal of the present program, the existing course of study bulle- 
tins, current classroom practices, and present and future needs in the 
light of new knowledge in English, trends in the field, and community 
needs. 

The superintendent and his staff, with the approval of the board of 
education, might ^lect a study group composed of representatives from 
PTA groups, from the education committees of community service organi- 
zations, from graduates of the school system with and without further edu- 
cation, from local college professors of English, education, anthropology, 
sociology, and psychology, from professional, business, and industrial lead- 
ers, and from teachers and principals. A lay person might act as chairman, 
and the English supervisor as consultant of the study group. 

The value of such a joint grcup lies principally in the good school- 
public relations which result from it. The study acquaints the public with 



*The procedure described here has been used eflfectivcly in the Montgomery County 
(Maryland) school system. The description of SiepB in this procedure is an adaptation of 
a report by Katherine B. Greaney, Supervisor of English, Montgomery County Public 
Schools. 

*In a major revision, funds are needed for the following, all of which have bearing 
upon the quali^ of the curriculam and its acceptance by school personnel: substitutes to 
make possible released time for teachers to work on committees; substitutes for teachers 
who visit other school systems; teacher salaries for four, six, or eight weeks of summer 
employment; inservice (staff development) summer workshops, before and after produc* 
tion of curriculam buUetina; scholimhips for teachers to study at universities m such 
subject areas as tiie philosophies of grammar, literature, advanced expository writing, 
and literary criticism; participation of teachers and supervisors in naUonal workshops 
(e.g., the NCTE linguistics woxicshops and NCTE preconventlon workshops) ; attendance 
<^ teachers and supervisors at national and regional conferences (e.g., MLA, NCTE, 
IRA, and ASCD annual conventions and the ASCD Research Institute) ; employment of 
eonsultants in various aspects of the English field (e jr.,' linguistics, ItteratuK, composi* 
tion, reading) and consultants on the nature of the feamer and the learning process; 
purchase ox courses of study from other school systems, and purchase of magazines, 
journals, and other published materials; faciliUes for evening study group meetings 
(place, heat, Ikht, Janitor service) ; facilities for holding summer workshops; and sup- 
plies and servkes needed In production (paper, pencils, ink, mats, typists, secretarial 
and library help, printing, folders, bindings, etc). 

For comments, see p. 97, sec 23. 
^For comment, see p. 98, sec 24. 
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the strengths and weaknesses of the present and proposed programs, and 
evokes community support for needed changes. It also makes available to 
the schools some of the community's best human resources. 

Step U: Involve the administrative staff, the instructional staff, the special 
services staff (principals, assistant principals in charge of instruction, 
school-based supervisors, general supervisors, teachers, counselors), 
and students at appropriate stages in effecting curriculum change. 
Curriculum change is essentially a change in the behavior of teachers 

and learners in the classroom. All activities related to the curriculum 

project contribute to change. The following is a suggestive list of activities 

in which the groups specified may serve. 

• serving on a Superintendent's Advisory Committee on English 

• reacting to recommendations of the community study group 

• directing or participating in (other curriculum-oriented) inservice 
study or production workshops 

• trying out and evaluating units and courses of study developed by 
others (students are involved in this activity) 

• engaging in pilot programs 

• developing own illustrative teaching units 

• selecting suitable materials of instruction — texts, records, tapes, 
films, etc. (student reactions may be helpful here) 

• planning and developing the curriculum design, or reacting to the 
planning of others 

• planning a scope-sequence chart of skills to be taught, attitudes and 
concepts to be developed, and principles or generalizations to be 
derived 

• assisting in the writing and/or editing of bulletins 

• trying out and evaluating the course of study 

• revising the course after evaluation 

• developing tests 

Stefp 5: Initiate inservice study, involving all personnel concerned with 
the instructional program, on the nature of the community being 
served by the English curriculum. Acquaint teachers in particular 
with the cultural, ethnic, religious, social, and economic settings, with 
the values and value conflicts in the community, with parental aspira- 
tions for children and parent-child relationships^ with population 
mobility, with community vocational opportunities^ adult and 
advanced education opportunities, cultural needs, and with the com- 
munity expectations of the school system* 

This study adds an important dimension to the teacher's view of the 
curriculum. He comes to understand the preschool and extracurricular 
experiences of students, to know the groups with which the school shares 
responsibility, and to appreciate the pressures under which the learner 
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operates. With this knowledge he is better able to provide a school environ- 
ment that will bring students' values into conformity with standard demo- 
cratic values. 

Step 6: Outline the significance of English in the overall philosophy of 
education and formulate a perspective for the English program at all 
grade levels involved. Define the general goals of English study in 
relation to the goals of general education, and define the disciplines of 
the field of English in order to limit the responsibilities of the subject 

The purpose of this step is to stabilize the place of English in the 
total school curriculum and to keep within reasonable bounds the responsi- 
bilities which English teachers can be expected to meet. 

Step 7: Define the specific goals for the pupil's study of English, in terms 
of behavioral outcomes, in accordance with the philosophy and point 
of view determined in step six. 

Step 8: Initiate an inservice study of research on the nature of the learner 
and the learning process, stressing concepts on which there is general 
agreement among theorists. Study the implications of the learning 
process for English curriculum design and for classroom practices. 

Step 9: Devolop a curriculum design, identifying the content scope of 
English, the sequence and balance, the skills to be developed, the inter- 
relationships of the component parts, and the interrelationships of 
English with other disciplines. 

Step 10: Conduct workshops to produce course of study materials and 
illustrative units and to select or develop appropriate instructional 
materials. 

Step 11: Establish pilot programs in selected schools to test new materials 
and procedures. Select competent teachers who are willing to experi- 
ment. 

Step 12: Develop evaluative procedures — diagnostic and achievement 

tests appropriate to the student population and the materials used. 

The evaluative procedures should be an integral part of the curriculum. 
Step IS: To facilitate implementation of the new program, hold inservice 

workshops or conferences to orient all teachers and principals to the 

newly developed programs and materials. 
Step U: Prepare curriculum guides in looseleaf form to facilitate frequent 

revision. 

Step 15: (Conduct curriculum studies continually to find ways to improve 
all aspects of the curriculum.^ 



*For comment, see p. 99, sec 25. 



V. Procedures and Criteria 
for Selecting Teaching Materials ^ 

RECOMBfENDATioN: The English supervisor should cooperate with the 
administrative staff to ensure that the procedures for adoption of 
textbooks and other teaching materials are known to all and are 
followed. 

Recommendation : A committee composed principally of classroom teach- 
ers from various grade levels should be appointed on a revolving basis 
to evaluate new materials. This group should be directed by the 
English supervisor and include representatives of other interested 
groups whenever possible. Recommendations for committee member- 
ship should be made by supervisors and principals on the basis of 
knowledge of English and education and understanding of educational 
policies. 

RECOMMENDATION: The evaluation committee should have written criteria 
and policies to guide its work. The criteria and policies should take 
into account the specifications of the state and local educational codes^ 
the instructional objectives, the backgrounds and maturity levels of 
students, and accepted educational practices. The written criteria and 
policies should be made available to the public. 

RECOMMENDATION: As reference for use in the selection of materials, 
indexes of available teaching materials and other pertinent publica- 
tions should be provided for the committee. The file might include: 

• Elementary EngUshf English Jaumalf The Reading Teacher, and 
other professional journals in the field of English 

• Textbooks in Print (New York: R. R. Bowker Co.) 

• A Basic CoUectian for Junior High Schools (Chicago: American 
Library Association) 

• Curriculum Coordinating Council. Guide for Selection of Textbooks 
(Tucson, Ariz.: Tucson Public Schools) 

• GmdeUnes for Textbook Selection, Report of the Joint Committee 
of the National Educational Association and the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute (Washington, D. C: National Education As- 
sociation, 1963) 

• Doll, Ronald C. (ed.) Individualizing Instruction (Washington, 



^""Materimk'' are herein considered to include books, periodicals, films, fihnsMps, 
transparencies and slides, records and tapes, charts and maps, flat pictures, models, 
programed materials, and NET or other TV series. 
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D. C: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
1964) 

• Hook, J. N., The Teaching of High School English (New York: 
Ronald Press, 1959) 

• Melnik, Amelia. "Some Topics to Consider in Appraising Reading 
Textbooks." Arizona Newsleiter, VI, 2 (February 1964) 

• National Council of Teachers of English. The StvdenW Right to 
Read (Champaign, 111; : The National Council of Teachers of English, 
1962) 

• Wofford, Azile. Book Selection for School Libraries (New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1962) 

• courses of study 

• publishers' catalogs 

• bibliographies from professional books in the field of English 

• reports of studies in which various teaching materials have been 
used experimentally 

• comments of local teachers on their use of specific materials. 
Recommendation: To ensure that teachers and administrators are 

familiar with teaching materials already availabk, the committee 
should encourage the frequent review and reevaluation of materials in 
current use. Teachers should be encouraged to submit their comments 
on forms designed for that purpose. 

Recommendation: Materials should always contribute to the learning 
situation, never determine or control it The committee should select 
new materials in terms of the purposes to be served. If the committee 
is unaware of purposes, unsuitable materials, which may interfere 
with learning, may be sel^rted.^ 

Recommendation: Before examining teaching materials, the evaluation 
committee should review the goals and specific learning sequences for 
the level under consideration. 

Recommendation: Materials should be selected in sufficient variety to 
meet a wide range of abilities, interests, and instructional needs of 
pupils, and to effect the desired sequential development of skills and 
concepts. 

The ultimate test of the usefulness of any material is its worth to the 
individual. Since there is within every group of pupils a wide range of 
reading abilities and a multiplicity of interests and needs, a great varied 
of materials must be selected for each grade level. Evaluative checklists or 
rating scales should be constructed to facilitate the reviewing of materials. 

Recommendation: Teachers should be encouraged to experiment with 
materials before their adoption. A sufficient quantity of all materials 
to be used experimentally should be provided; this might be a few 
'For commentt on teaching materials, see p. 99, sec 26. 
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copies for a small group of able students, or class sets for several 
clapnes matched in some comparative study. Ample opportunity should 
be given for teachers using materials experimentally to share their 
opinions within the school or throughout the district. Teachers should 
not be held responsible for materials lost during experimentation. 

A SUGGESTED PROCEDURE FOR EVALUATING 
NEW MATERIALS 

The members of the committee should receive new material through 
a central source, study it briefly, then route it to interested persons, either 
suggesting ways in which it might be used or asking the recipient for his 
comments on its use. Teachers wishing to use materials experimentally 
might request the committee to inform the proper persons, who would tiien 
supply the materials. Requests from teachers to observe those using mate- 
rials experimentally might also be scheduled through this committee. Eval- 
uations of materials would be received and correlated by tho committee, 
and ths}. results distributed through announcement sheets, de )artment bul- 
letins, or systemwide newslette**s. The committee migh^ also arrange for 
conferences or workshops to inform teachers and administrat: rs of new or 
additional materials. The committee should have easy access to the librar- 
ian and other personnel familiar with sources of new materials- 

Recommendation: Final adoption of textbooks should be based on the 
recommendations of the committee that is char^ced with selecting the 
books. If the official endorsement differs from the committee's recom- 
mendations, the reasons should be made public. 

Recommendation: The committee should indicate to publishers when new 
types of textbooks are needed and offer constructive criticism of the 
texts already available. 

Recommendation: When materials needed are not available for purchase, 
*^e supervisor should assume the leadership in constructing them or 
adapting other materials to meet the need. 



VI. Establishment of a Favorable 
Teaching Environment 

For English supervision make the significant contribution of which 
it is capable, teaching conditions must be favorable. The teaching environ- 
ment must provide (1) professional help for the teacher when he needs it, 
(2) a teaching program which permits him to participate in inservice 
education activities, and (3) modern instructional spaces, materials, and 
equipment. The teacher with a moderate teaching assignment may attend 
the supervisor's Saturday morning course in contemporary poetry; but 
the teacher whose responsibilities are so heavy that he must devote his 
weekends to his own classes cannot attend. The program is actually not 
available to him. The supervisor may offer a pre-schoolyear workshop in 
the use of audiovisual materials; but the teacher whose school has no 
audiovisual equipment can make no immediate use of his learning. For 
best results English supervision must be timely and appropriate, the assign- 
ments to the teachers must be mo ierate, and the teaching facilities must 
be adequate. 

SERVICE TO TEACHERS 

Recommendation: Services such as the following should be provided to 
assist the English teacher: 

• an orientation program as he begins his duties 

• extra attention during his probationary years 

• consultations and help based on observations of the supervisor 

• assistance in choosing instructional materials 

• assistance in improving daily and long range teaching plans 

• help in setting standards for evaluating students' work 

• guidance in improving the quality of bis teacher-made tests 

• guidance in interpreting standard tests and utilizing the informa- 
tion from them 

• assistance in evaluating pupil growth 

• help in exercising creativity in teaCiiing 

• opportunities to try new approaches or procedures 

• recognition of his efforts 

• counseling on professional problems 

• meaningful professional meetings 

• opportunities to exchange ideas on curriculum development 

• protection from undesirable community pressures 

35 
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• protection against an unequal weight of teaching and extracurric- 
ular responsibilitii^. 

TEACHER ASSIGNMENTS 

Recommendation : A teacher's duties should be assigned with appropriate 
regard to his special talents^ general abilities^ and preparation^ and 
with regard to the best interests of both the students and the teacher^ 

Recommendation: The maximum number of classes for a secondary Eng- 
lish teacher should be four« 

Recommendation : A secondary English teacher should have two pr^ara- 
tions a day — no more and no less« A ^'preparation'' is definei as one 
grade levels one track (or ability level), and one set of textbooks^ Any 
variance in track or text materials must be considered another 
preparation. 

Recommendation: Teaching assignments in secondary English should be 
rotated. 

Recommendation: Class size should be scaled according to the ability of 
the students and, in secondary schools, according to the subject 
area. Low ability groups should be limited to fifteen. Average or 
above average classes in elementary schools should be limited to 
thirty, and in secondary schools to twenty-five. Secondary English 
classes stressing composition should be smaller than classes stressing 
literature. 

Recommendation: Nonteaching assignments to English teachers should 
not exceed a homeroom and/or one extracurricular responsibility.^ 

Recommendation: Noninstructional personnel should be employed to 
assume the nonteaching duties of teachers. 

TEACHING FACILITIES 

The relationships of productivity and physical conditions have been 
measured and tested in various fields of work, and specialists in improving 
industrial production have long included in their recommendations the 
improvment of physical conditions. The physical conditions of a teaching 
station also aflf^t production; they have been and will continue to be a 
factor contributing to the success of both students and teachers. 

Recommendation : English specialists designated by state depai tients of 
education or local school districts should meet with architects to make 
specific recommendations on English teaching stations and related 
facilities. 

Recommendation : English department spaces should be consolidated in 
one area of the building near the central library or area library, 



^For commentti tte p. 101| Me, 27. 
'F6r commentSi see p. i02i sec 28. 
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audiovisual renter, workrooms, conference rooms, and clerical assist- 
ance. They should be away from traffic and other street noises if 
possible. 

Recommendation: The building plan should allow twenty-five or more 
square feet of floor space for each student in an English classroom. 
It should also provide space for a conference room (preferably glass* 
paneled) adjoining each classroom, and spaces withm or adjoining 
each room for fUing cases, for storage of books, magazines, maps, 
charts, and other teaching materials not in immediate use, and for a 
teacher's coat closet 

Recommendation : Every English classroom should be equipped with : 

• adequate lighting, with control of glare from outside, and darkening 
facilities for optimum use of audiovisual aids 

• air conditioning and heating, with thermostat control in the class- 
room 

• acoustical treatment 

• well spaced electrical outlets for audiovisual equipment 

• an intercommunication unit 

• built-in open bookshelves for classroom library and supplementary 
textbooks 

• slate chalkboard of good quality 

• walls and woodwork finished in light colors. 

Recommendation: Every English classroom should be furnished with 
the following: 

• wall-to-wall carpet 

• movable furniture for students: tables, preferably with formica or 
some other type of surface not easily marred; chairs* preferably 
with book space beside or below the seat 

• teacher's desk with drawer files, and desk chair 

• filing cases for student-preparod materials, especially for folders 
containing examples of written work and information about selec- 
tiona read; and vertical files for illustrative materials used in vari- 
ous instructional units 

• bulletin boards and slanted display racks or tables for magazines 
and paperbacks 

• dictionary stand with an unabridged dictionary 

• attractive pictures and art work relating to literary themes, charac* 
ters, or incidents 

• a television unit for both closed and open circuit viewing. 



Other equipment should be available when needed : projectors, screens, 
tape recorders, record players, radios, maps, charts, other audiovisual aids, 
and easily portable platforms for classroom plays and speeches. 
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Recommendation: Additional spaces for English instruction ahd study 
should also be provided: 

• a publication center for the production of the newspaper, yearbook, 
and literary magazine 

• a speech room 

• a little theatre 

• speaking and listening laboratories with aural-oral equipment 

• special rooms for lemedial instruction for small groups 

• writing booths or rooms 

• a relatively secluded area where students can do independent 
reading 

• at least one large room for a large group instruction in team teach- 
ing programs 

• small rooms, formed by movable panels or partitions, for use in 
small group instruction 

• area libraries at various places within a school building for refer- 
ence books and other library materials for particular units under 
study 

• a major library stocked and serviced as recommended by the 
American Library Association 

• an audiovisual library of films, tapes, lilmstrips, slides, disc record- 
ings, radios, television sets, record players, opaque projectors, over- 
head projectors, and film and slide projectors. 

Recommendation : In every secondary school an English department office 
should be maintained. It should provide a workroom for teachers, with 
an up-to-date professional library, a file of sample copies of all text- 
books and other materials adopted for use in the school, a collection 
of new materials to be considered for adoption, facilities for viewing 
audiovisual materials, and a television set for both closed circuit and 
open circuit v^'ewing. 



THE PROBLEMS OF ENGLISH 
SUPERVISION AT THE 
SUPERINTENDENTS LEVEL 



The Administrator's Problems in 
Establishing an Adequate Program of 
English Supervision, I 

J. E. Mfller 

Being an administrator and not a supervisor of the English language 
arts, and desiring to bring at least one contribution to our discussions, I 
thought it might be appropriate to ask some high school seniors to recall 
their twelve years of experience and advise me on how to improve instruc- 
tion in English. Their answers are worthy of thought 

First of aU, th^ said, "If you want to improve English in the public 
schools you should decide where grammar should be taught and eliminate 
the year after year repetition* The elementary schools teach it and when we 
get into the junior and senior high schools they teach it again* Let's omit 
grammar somewhere so we won't wear it out/' 

Second, they said, "K you want to improve English instruction 
eliminate all beginning teachers. They teach us as th^ were taught in 
college, and that type of instruction is not appropriate." 

Third, they said, ''Allow time in the day for us to read and to browse 
in the library, which is the center and the heart of our school You have 
so structured our curriculum and so filled up our day that we have little 
time l^t to use the library." 

Fourth, they said, "Bear down on speaking and writing!" But ttiey 
had an admonition on the writing: '*We do not desire to be conformists. 
We have our own ideas about good writing." These four thoughts came 
from high school seniors in a rather distinguished high school. 

As we talk of the administrator's problems in establishing an adequate 
program in English supervision, we must first define the supervisor's (or 
consultant's) role. You have said that you want him to do many, many 
things. Recall the jobs assigned the supervisor: 

• Developing curriculum bulletins and guides at the state level and 
courses of study at the local level, evaluating and reconmiending 
methods of working with children and youth, evaluating and recom- 
mending books and other instructional media, reconmiending pat- 
terns of organization and scheduling conducive to good classroom 
instruction. 

• Influencing patterns of teacher education, preservice and inservic^ 
for school and college pemnneL 

• Participating in research which is well conceived and well organ- 

41 
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ized, disseminating the findings of good research, vending good 
classroom practices. 

• Encouraging experimental programs which have been carefully 
constructed. 

• Keeping informed about national trends and movements, affiliating 
with good organizations of a professional character. 

• Reporting to the staff on developments in English and making 
recommendations for improvement in English. 

• Writing, and publicizing what is occurring in the field of English 
throughout the state. 

• Meeting with groups of teachers and administrators; advising 
school planners, architects, librarians, and counselors. 

• Relating elementary education with the junior high, the junior 
high with the senior high, and the senior high with the college. 

For these jobs we need a person who is able to speak well, to write well, 
and to work with others; a person who has knowledge of the total school 
program, the place of English in it and through it; a person who is knowl- 
edgeable in the developmental levels of learning and the growth of children. 

Now what are the administrator's problems in establishing an 
adequate program in English supervision? Maybe the following are alibis 
rather than problems, but the first has now become obvious. There are few 
people qualified to perform all the duties which you have assigned to this 
position. And to the best of my knowledge there isn't a college or university 
in the entire country which offers, or even pretends to offer, any instruction 
on how to provide supervision, either administrative or consultative, at 
the state level. You cannot find in any college catalogue in the country any 
course designed specifically to train people to work at the state level. I am 
not recommending or advocating such, but I simply say that, as an alibi 
for not getting a state program of supervision on the way, one might cite 
the fact that few people are qualified to perform all of these jobs. 

The second problem or alibi is related to the first The area of English 
is not well defined. Perhaps this is good. It is in a state of transition and 
expansion. As I have listened to you I have heard you speak in one sentence 
about "English and language arts"; in the next about "reading, English, 
and language arts*'; again about "the English language arts." I have heard 
you refer to studying "American English and contemporary literature.'' 
(I wonder if that is not a little restrictive.) You have also spoken about 
"linguistics." 

We who administer a staff at the state or local level would be hesitant 
to employ a person to perform all the duties encompassed in this assign-* 
ment, not being quite sure of the area to be supervised. I would remind you 
that as you broaden the area of English to be supervised, you are likewise 
lengthening the period of training and making recruitment increasingly 
difficult I would remind you also that as you broaden your supervisory 
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responsibilities, you are forcing state superintendents to arbitrate the 
alternatives, because someone at the administrative level must ultimately 
say yes or no. 

A third problem, or alibi, is structuring the service w. thin the organi- 
zational framework of the staff. Having wrestled with the problems of the 
broad program and the dearth of people qualified in all these areas, the 
administrator then must determine the place of the person within the staff. 
He must determine where and how such a person fits in. To whom will he 
be responsible? What wiU be his relationship with the supervisors of 
reading already established in many departments at the state and local 
levels, and with supervisors of writing, materials, libraries, televbion, 
and what not, who also are already established? All of these people must 
move over just a little bit to make way for the new supervisor of English. 

And there is a fourth problem — achieving and maintaining balance 
in staff services and public acceptance. We in state departments always 
like to believe that we can show the teachers and the public in general that 
we do not overemphasize certain areas of the curriculum and that we do 
not believe one area is more important than another. In our state we try to 
maintain balance, and for this purpose we make sure when we set up a 
state committee that every curriculum area is represented. But we do have, 
infrequently, some assistance from federal funds, and this assistance tends 
to encourage imbalance. Maybe some financial assistance in the area of the 
English language arts would be helpful, giving us the push or incentive 
to start building this subject up to the level of others. I long for the time 
when all our federal funds will come in one envelope to the State Board 
of Education, and the State Board of Education will be given the oppor- 
tunity to develop the program which it believes to be in balance and in the 
interest of all the children of the state! 

There is a fifth problem, and that is the problem of o^nizing all of 
the supervisory services that are available to teachers and principals, in 
order that teachers and principals may be protected from too many spe- 
cialists. You know the teacher's prayer, "Oh, God, save me from my 
friends!" There are so many people today going out from the state level 
and from the district level offering services to teachers and principals and 
local schools that we in our department are trying to emphasize the team 
approach. We don't want an individual appearing in the schools to empha- 
size health and physical education tomorrow, a consultant in foreign 
languages the next day, and the day after that we wonder who. From our 
office we are trying to get our local schools to insist upon the team approach. 

Finally, the greatest problem, or alibi, I suppose, is sensing the need 
for English supervision and going ahead and providing it. That is really 
about the only problem. The matter simply hasn't been sufficiently caUed to 
our attention'. We have recently employed a state consultant for English. 
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We had the money a long time ago. We needed a little push, and that I 
suspect is true of most state departments and local boards of education. 

EXPERIMENTS SPONSORED BY THE NORTH CAROLINA 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

At the invitation of the chairman, may I speak a moment now about 
what is going on in North Carolina? Some very exciting things are hap- 
pening. Since Christmas, some 60,000 students in 60 high schools have 
seen a Shakespearean play by professional actors from New York, with 
the entire cost paid by the State Board of Education. This is the second 
year we have offered this series. Beginning on Monday, March 9, students 
in sixty more high schools will see The World of Carl Sandburg, performed 
by professional actors paid by the State Board of Education. We think we 
might mix a little contemporary drama with Shakespeare, and since Sand- 
burg lives in our state, our students are delighted with this opportunity. 

We have also launched a statewide project involving 400 elementary 
schools in which we are emphasizing improved instruction in reading. In 
this project we are using the team teaching approach in a multigraded or- 
ganization with a variety of instructional materials. 

A third project is the exciting and dramatic Governor's School, an 
eight week residential summer school for 400 gifted high school juniors 
and seniors, without any expense whatever to the youngsters. They are 
being brought to a college campus, not heretofore used in the summer, and 
given a program entirely different from that experienced during the 
regular school year. There are no grades and no traditional courses. With 
the 400 students we place 30 "old philosophers'' — really good, solid teach- 
ers. We say to the students, "Start studjring, and whenever you want to 
talk with anybody, go talk with one of the old sages on the campus." We 
think this is one of the most dramatic experiments in the country, and we 
hear with pride that two other states will be starting governor's schools 
this summer. 

A fourth project is an Advancement School. Beginning in September, 
this will be an "educational hospital," a residential institution where we 
shall have a staff of doctors, educators, psychologists, teachers, and cL^i- 
cians. If a child of normal intelligence develops a littie difficulty in read- 
ing, for example, well send him to the "hospital," where he will be diag- 
nosed, treated, and returned home. This is new; we don't know whether 
it will work, but we are going to try it After all, if a person gets physi- 
cally ill he goes to tiie hospital and has his disability corrected. If one gets 
educationally ill, why not go to an educational hospital for treatment and 
correction? We are enthusiastic about tiiis adventure. 

And we are starting the Learning Institute of North Carolina, where 
we shall bring together the best people in the country to help us discover 
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the nature of learning. There will be some experimentation, demonstration, 
and some testing of materials, but primarily this is a center for basic 
research in elementary, secondary, higher, and adult education. We 
shall be concerned with learning how to help people learn. 



The Administrator's Problems in 
Establishing an Adequate Program of 
Eiiglish Supervision, 11 

Robert S. Fleming 

There are many problems to consider in establishing a program of 
supervision in English. The administrator must deal with these problems 
within the context of the total educational program, keeping in mind the 
concept of balance in the curriculum. 

The first problem, or responsibility, is that administrators must work 
with leadership in a manner which keeps the program focused on children 
and youth. In New Jersey we have just finished a series of important 
studies dealing with children and youth. I would like to call your attention 
to two or three of them. 

We have completed a major study on dropouts and we find that there 
are far, far too many. As we studied thousands of these young people, in- 
terviewing many of them, we found out that the reasons they gave for 
dropping out of school often differed from those the principals had report- 
ed. The reasons most frequently given by the dropouts themselves had to 
do with the dullness and drabness of the work of the schools. 

We have also completed a study dealing with forty-one suicides of 
high school youths over a period of two years. The psychiatrists tell us 
that for every actual suicide there is quite a large number of young people 
who have attempted it and an even larger number who have contemplated 
it. The forty-one successful suicides, then, indicate many times that num- 
ber who have been concerned about it. We made an intensive case 
study of each of these young people, revealing four very significant factors. 
First, we found that they had high iQ's — they were very bright young- 
sters. Second, we found that they were nonparticipants in school affairs. 
They were not in dramatics, they were not on the school paper staff, they 
were not in athletics, they were not in the band, and they were not in the 
glee club; they were lonely. Third, we found no evidence of any positive 
identification with an adult. They had no friend that they could go to 
and pour out their concerns, problems and anxieties. And fourth, we 
found that there were documents in which these young people had told 
teachers what they were going to do. Unfortunately, some of our English 
teachers had been so busy looking for split infinitives and dangling parti- 
ciples that they had neglected the content of what these young people 
were writing. 
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We do have a great deal of time in the EngUsh language arts curric- 
uliun, and we dare not become so concerned with the rigidity of the content 
to be covered that we fail to focus on the young people with whom we are 
workmg. The administrator is concerned about this because teachers or 
supervisors can either intensify the difficulties or help to aUeviate them. 
The pressures on children and youth — the pressure for standards, the 
pressure for quality, the pressure for advanced placement, the pressure 
for higher marks, the pressure for getting into the right coUeges — these 
are the concerns of many administrators. Administrators must make sure 
that the program in English language arts is not performed in a vacuum 
but is focused to meet the needs of the boys and girls in our schools. 

Problem number two could be stated something like this: adminis- 
trators must help supervisors to keep in mind the multiple competencies 
involved m the job. Modem conceptions of supervision have emerged 
slowly out of many demonstrations, out of many kinds of research, out of 
many kinds of experience. Knowledge of English content is but one com- 
ponent of competency. Others involve skiU in working with groups, selec- 
tion and use of audiovisual materials, furthering child and youth develop- 
ment, and evaluation broadly conceived. Systemwide evaluation — a tech- 
nique we started in the Southern Association of CoUeges and Secondary 
Schools some years ago - has great potential for new conceptions of eval- 
uation. 

Competencies are needed also in action .research, which helps people 
learn more about the particular community and the particular young 
people in a particular class. What are they like? What are their interests? 
their values? their work habits? their concerns? What are their back- 
grounds? And competencies are needed in the area of new developments in 
communication and in educational psychology. Though we have much to 
discover about learning, we do have great understanding of it, particu- 
larly of the participation of young people in the learning episode. Super- 
vision and the preparation programs for supervisors or directors of 
English must not be conceived in a manner that ignores these multiple 

A third problem of administrators is to facilitate the work of the 
total staff. With the employment of specialists in various fields as super- 
visors, problems of coordination and consistency emerge. In our state, for 
example, an increasing number of read ng supervisors tend to work in 
isolation from the supervisors of ether areas. The administrator must 
provide opportunities for English supervisors to learn more about voca- 
tional areas, more about science, more about the arts, and reciprocally for 
suiwrvisors in other areas to learn more about English; he must keep his 
entire staff working with an overall consistency of purpose. 

A fourth problem and responsibiUly of administrators is to make it 
possible for supervisors to work in many ways. The English language arts 
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supervisor must not be thought of merely as the ''answer man/' Tasks of 
supervision cannot be limited to classroom visits, to developing courses 
of study, or to protecting the domain of English language arts in the cur- 
riculum. The task of supervision involves such other tasks as the clarifica- 
tion of purpose, the design of many kinds of studies, tiie analysis of learn- 
ing problems and blocks to learning of given individuals, and the develop- 
ment of broad evaluation techniques. These tasks require both time, and 
facilities. 

The fifth problm has to do with the preparation program for the 
English supervisor. Administrators have diflScully in locating supervisors 
who have major strength in the content field, skill in creative teaching, 
and great sensitivity to youths I would not for a minute want to minimize 
the importance of scholarship in English. Neither would I want to minimize 
the importance of the many other fields tiiat contribute to the preparation 
of these supervisors. The choice must not be one or the other; it must be 
both. I have heard it suggested that we could take much of the work in 
education and condense it into a few courses. That may be true. I tiunk 
that as professors of ef'ucation we might work more effectively; but I also 
think that a professor of Chaucer might well do the same. It is time for 

both of us — the professor of education and the professor of English to 

examine our own competencies and ways of working and to focus on those 
appropriate to the job rather than on the fulfillment of a given set of aca- 
demic courses. Perhaps one of the greatest hazards to the quality of 
education is our credit-hour system. I would certainly like to see other 
approaches used to summarize a student's work. I would like to see a 
situation created in which we could look more realistically at marks of 
progress. One person might need fifteen hours of work in English to 
develop a given competency and someone else might need thirty. I am not 
sure that we can say that eighteen or twenty-four or thirty semester hours 
of work is the criterion of effectiveness. The emphasis should be on com- 
petencies rather than on hours of academic work. 

Finally a brief word on funds. Certainly we need mon^ to finance 
education. But we would get better results if local school boards would 
budget for the materials and the services they need, and Wi uld stop looking 
for Santa Claus to bring a package to make thm possible. 
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The Texas Program 

By Dorothy Davidson 

This letter came to us just before Christ :::as. 
Gentlemen: 

For my senior project I am writing every state to find out if the English 
language has been important to them. . . . 
(Signed) Mary Ellen . . 

Yes, Mary Ellen, the English language has been important to us in 
Texas. It is important. 

Over 6,000 teachers teach English, speech, drama, and journalism in 
the Texas public schools. And over 50,000 elementary school teachers in 
Texas spend 30 to 50 percent of the school day teaching English in its 
subdivisions of speaking, reading, writing, and spelling. 

English is so important that $15,500,000 is nov^ invested by the state 
in elementary school textbooks in English language arts, 48 percent of a 
$32,000,000 investment. An additional $9,000,000 is invested in high school 
books, 30 percent has been used for English books — almost twice the 
amount in social studies and more than that of science and mathematics 
combined. With a Commissioner of Education who taught English (and 
is an English major), you can be sure that the program of English super- 
vision is important in the work of the Texas Education Agency. 

English supervision centers in the Division of Program Development, 
which has two fuU-time English consultants. Two consultants in elemen- 
tary education, assigned to the Division of School Accreditation, have 
part-time responsibilities in English language arts. These four staff 
members work under the same director. Two consultants assigned to 
other divisions (both English majors) have English supervisory roles in 
special projects of their divisions: the Small School Project in Adminis- 
trative Services, and the Transparency Project in Instructional Media. 
These six staff members act as a "task force" for English supervisory 
assignments. 

Is superdsion at the state level a significant factor in improving 
instructional programs? For those who are skeptical, we can confirm that 
it is. One proving ground abeady exists: vocational education. With super- 
visor-teacher ratios in Texas of 1 to 110 in homemaking, 1 to 70 in agri- 
culture, 1 to 86 in trades and industries, and 1 to 24 in distributive educa- 
tion, these programs are dynamic and flexible. Better communication, 
made possible by these favorable ratios, has significantly contributed to 
quality programs. 
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A contrast in the staff for supervision is seen in these figures foi* 
1960-61: 



Secondary 








Teachers 


Subject Area 


State Specialista* 


5,988 


English 




(now 2) 


3,900 


Mathematics 


2 




2,892 


Science 






3,524 


Social Studies 


0 


(now 1) 


794 


Foreign Language 


2 




1,140 


Agriculture 


16 




1,767 


Homemaking 


16 




147 


Distributive 
Education 


6 




290 


Trades and 
Industries 


8 





♦ The numbers in this column are the full-time equivalents of the full-time and 
part-time specialists, considered together. 



Although in many respects the programs of vocational education and 
English do not parallel each other, the need for good communication is 
common to both. In English, we could improve communication among 
teachers if a ratio more favorable than the present 1 state supervisor 
to 3,000 teachers were established. 

Similarly, in NDEA-assisted programs of mathematics, foreign 
language, and science, we can confirm the extent to which supervision, 
institutes, materials, equipment, and inservite projects have contributed 
to improved instruction. Of course, expenditures in these programs have 
benefited English. State and local funds which would have gone to these 
areas have been redirected to English. But if these programs are better 
because of increased financial support, English must be given the same 
opportunity to improve. 

The English supervisory program of the agency attempts to provide 
leadership in print and in person. Sometimes the agency takes the initia- 
tive; sometimes it follows the leadership of others. Most successful have 
been those cooperative activities which used the ready-made forums pro- 
vided by the many state and regional meetings of supervisors, principals, 
and classroom teachers. 

In a second project the English staff has assisted in the development 
of teaching guides for use in pilot schools for children of migrant workers. 
Five Rio Grande Valley school districts are operating special programs for 
pupils at their home base. The purpose is to judge the effectiveness of 
several administrative an<^ instructional adjustments including a length- 
ened schoolday, a six-month school year, audiolingual methods of teaching 
English as a second language, and differentiation of ^carefully defined 
reading levels — a valley version of "ungrading." 

Another special project has included English — the development of 
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guides for colleges approved for the preparation of teachers. Action by 
the State Board of Education in 1961 cut by six semester hours the pro- 
fessional education requirement for certification, and increased by six 
semr^ster hours the requirement in areas of specialization. The beginning 
English teacher now must have twenty-four semester hours of English. 
The guide developed by the Texas English Commission describes the 
academic competencies which this twenty-four hour block should provide. 

Special projects in English are frequently undertaken in cooperation 
with professional groups in the state. An example is a publication to be 
distributed in April, Freshman English Course Descriptions. This two 
hundred page bulletin has been developed cooperatively with the Commis- 
sion on School and College Relations of the Association of Texas Colleges 
and Universities. It describes entrance procedures, organization, content, 
and standards of the freshman English courses. 

CONSULTATION 

Ten years ago, the pattern of direct service to schools v/as largely 
one of informal visits, on invitation, with the English faculty at confer- 
ence periods and after school. The emerging pattern today is consultation, 
in person, with large r^roups, perhaps from several schools, and by mail 
or tape recording. Reque&ts are many ; the staff limits visits to a f ew, and 
these must be well planned tor specific purposes, such as development of 
guides, program evaluation, or inservice study in composition or another 
area. This spring, four schools have arranged for staff members to make 
two-day or three-day visits to evaluate their English programs. In another 
kind of consultation, first drafts of curriculum guides are mailed to the 
office for staff suggestions. 

SPECIAL PROJECTS 

English is important in special projects of the agency, four of which 
are noteworthy. The first is an outgrowth of a two-year program to dis- 
seminate information regarding new educational media through demon- 
stration conferences. One medium — the overhead projector — stimulated 
such enthusiasm that the agency undertook a project to test the feasibility 
of having transparencies designed by a team of teachers, for use by other 
teachers. 

Transparency sequences are now being designed in 5 subject areas 
for 10 courses. For English, grades 8 and 11, 5 teachers from public 
schools and universities are preparing 275 masters for lessons appropriate 
to the junior-senior high school in generative grammar, intonation, spelling 
patterns, dialect, and usage. After being tested and revised, the master's 
will be made available to other state departments of education through 
the U. 8. Office of Education. 
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TEXTBOOK SELECTION 

The State Textbook Committee, an autonomous group of fifteen teach- 
ers, administrators, and supervisors, is appointed yearly by the State 
Board of Education to examine publishers' oflferings in specified categories 
and to recommend a multiple list (usually five books) for adoption in each 
category. The committee uses subject matter advisers in their home 
areas. The commissioner submits the committee's list to the State Board 
of Education for adoption. Local schools then make selection?, from the 
state-adopted list and requisition books during the contract period. 

The staff advises the commissioner in this process. In English, for 
example, fifteen supplementary readers have just been adopted for grades 
4, 5, and 6. The English staff wrote a justification for adopting new ma- 
terials, recommended persons for appointment to the committee, prepared 
materials for the Textbook Proclamation, and published a monograph on 
the readers which were adopted for local committees and teachers. 

Almost every year some categories of textbooks in English language 
arts must be studied intensively and reports prepared for the commis- 
sioner. Such examinations require firsthand knowledge of English teachers 
and classroom needs; it means watching national curriculum and publish- 
ing trends. 

Five basic elements contribute to the state leadership function in 
English : 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

During the last six years, a twelve-grade English curriculum frame- 
work has been established. It is not revolutionary or spectacular; it 
describes the sequences of skills in reading and composition as complemen- 
tary processes. As in any curriculum development, the study, involving 
hundreds of English teachers, from first grade through college, has sparked 
change in local programs. The effect of this involvement is seen in guides; 
selection of textbooks; organization of time, students, and content; and 
improvement of teaching. 

SCHOOL ACCREDITATION 

The curriculum study has led to revisions of standards for accrediting 
schools and to interpretation of the revisions to agency staff and schools. 
Texas accreditation involves continuous evaluation by local school staff 
and periodic evaluation by agency staff teams. The school district's total 
program — administration, financial structure, community and board 
relations, curriculum, staff, and physical plant — is appraised. SmaU teams, 
made up of agency specialists, assume generalists' roles to collect and 
report information on how well the district is meeting standards. The 
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English consultants serve on accreditation teams ; they provide all agency 
teams with guidelines and interpretations of standards for English pro- 
grams. 

In 1962-63, we sought to focus upon the college preparatory English 
program. In five Classroom Teachers Advisory Conferences, teachers who 
had attended the College Entrance Examination Board English Institute 
at the University of Texas brought their reactions and ideas to teachers 
in sectional meetings. Four major area conferences were organized by 
institute participants themselves and attracted about 800 English teachers. 
Three of the 13 workshops of the Texas Joint English Committee had 
programs by institute members. Agency supervisory staff encouraged this 
effort by working closely with the sponsoring groups. 

Yes, Texas recognizes English as important. In sight in the 1960's 
are several other leadership activities. We are drawing up plans now for 
an agency-sponsored short course in language, similar to inservice courses 
already established in mathematics, science, and foreign languages. Six 
to eight centers will offer an eighteen-hour "Introduction to Linguistics" 
in the fall of 1964. 

A state project directed toward retaining the potential dropout has 
begun, and the English staff will be involved in suggesting curriculum and 
materials needed to hold, motivate, and educate disadvantaged youth. 
Similar efforts are planned for the gifted, with English specialists con- 
tributing their part. 

A "super vision" of what the Texas English program should become 
has caught the enthusiasm of many of us. To be involved in designing 
and implementing this program is exciting. 



The Florida Program 

Paul H. Jacobs 

All of my services are rendered in the hope that improvement of 
instruction in the English language arts will be the end result This state- 
ment has become my motto. Perhaps that sounds trite or redundant, or 
even ridiculous. If so, that's all right But to me, a supervisor attempting 
to be of some service to the school systems all over Florida, I find it reas- 
suring« Often getting to my place of service necessitates driving for six, 
eight, ten, or even twelve hours. So without my motto — or philosophy, 
if you prefer to call it that — I fear that I would be tempted to give up 
and say, "It simply isn't worth all this trouble." 

Coming only four years ago from the classroom into supervision, I 
have found it necessary to convince myself that helping other supervisors, 
principals, and teachers is virtually the same as helping the children them- 
selves. In order to be an effective supervisor, it is essential that one believe 
this. 

The Florida Public School System consists of 67 independent public 
county school systems (the Sunshine State has no city or district systems), 
almost all of which are headed by superintendents elected to their positions. 
The sizes of the systems vary greatly, ranging from 193,674 students in 
Dade to 696 in Lafayette, and giving a total of 1,143,582 boys and girls 
in Florida public schools.^ 

Always on the superintendent's staff is at least one person whose 
primary responsibility is the overall supervision of instruction in that 
system. I make a special point of mentioning that person because, except 
in the larger school systems which have language arts supervisors, he is 
the one through whom I invariably work. He is the key figure in my 
service to the majority of our school systems. 

A longstanding policy of our staff is to serve by invitation only (un- 
less, of course, a program involves special state funds and supervision) 
and that the invitation muji come from the central ofHce of the aystem, 
not from individual schools. This policy does not preclude work with indi- 
vidual faculties, departments or grade level groups, but it does guarantee 
that the district officials are aware of our presence. Another feature of 
this policy is that it encourages the school systems to plan and coordinate 
better in preparation for our visits and, whenever possible, to organize 
larger meetings or workshops to reach the maximum number of persona. 
I might add that our policy has obvious disadvantages, of which we are 
fully cognizant. 



'Bused on enrollments, October 1968. 
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Now I wish to give you a number of brief glimpses of my responsi- 
bilities as state consultant in language arts. A large percentage of time 
is spent helping supervisors and groups of teachers to develop curriculum 
guides, courses of study, and course outlines. Usually, I work with groups 
developing curricula for one or two days at a time in a series of sessions 
eictended over several months. In two instances, I have been working with 
the same groups for almost two and a half years. Throughout the time 
that I am assisting curriculum committees, we maintain very close contact. 
As soon as the committee completes a new chapter or section, they send 
it to me; I note my reactions to it, and send it back immediately. I also 
maintain a rather comprehensive library of printed materials for lending 
to the committees. 

The requests for assistance in curriculum development have been 
so numerous in recent months that I have found it necessary to begin 
directing them to other qualified men for advice on curriculum. In fact, 
in a recent series of meetings with the supervisor and teachers involved, 
we discussed philosophy of English teaching, current research, trends, 
innovations, processes of curriculum development, and other pertinent 
subjects. After this introduction, I recommended that they secure the 
services of one of our outstanding English education professors to guide 
them in the writing of their curriculum. 

My responsibility for the development of state language arts cur- 
riculum guides is an entirely different matter. At this time the Florida 
State Department of Education has approximately thirty committees 
— each of which is composed of four to twelve teachers, principals, super- 
visors, and university professors from various parts of the state — writing 
guides on subjects ranging from dental health to guidance to civil defense. 
Among these thirty committees are three that are now preparing guides 
which will provide assistance to the teachers of the English language 
arts all over our state. 

The first of these committees — the same one, for the most part that 
prepared our recently published high school English guide — is completing 
work on our elementary English guide. A working draft of this bulletin 
was evaluated at a statewide meeting of 350 educators. The completed 
guide should be published in the fall of 1966. A second committee has 
written a working draft on reading in our junior and senior high schools. 
This should also be available in the fall, 1965. The third and final committee 
is in the beginning stages of work. This group is writing a guide for the 
teaching of speech and dramatics in our junior and senior high schools. 
Incidentally, each of our committees meets twice a year. The state pays all 
travd expenses, and a per diem rate of $14.00. 

The philosophy upon which the state-level guides are structured 
does not allow the dictation of curricula to the local school systems. The 
major objective is to set forth broad guidelines, based upon the most reli- 
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able and most recent research available, which can be followed by local 
systems in the writing of their guides and courses of study. We do, how- 
ever, provide many specific suggestions for the teacher. Still, our job, as 
we see it, should not be that of writing syllabi or courses of study. 

Once we get a new guide off the press, we immediately begin working 
in every conceivable way to assure its use. After the publishing of the high 
school English guide, the chairman, another member of the committee, and 
I conducted a series of one-day and two-day workshops in which we 
acquainted teachers in approximately fifteen systems with the contents 
of the guide and instructed them in ways of using it. Somewhat similar 
meetings were conducted for several groups of principals. Even though 
this particular guide is now a year and a half old, there is evidence that 
it is widely used. When the guides now in production have been published, 
we shall foUow a similar course of action in order to guarantee that teach- 
ers and principals all over the state learn about them and discover what 
they have to olfer. It is obvious that a curriculum guide on a closet shelf 
is a waste of effort and money. 

Before I leave the subject of curriculum development at the state 
level, let me emphasize a few points. I do not write the guides. I recom- 
mend to the superintendent persons who serve on the committees. 
Throughout the writing process, I read and make suggestions on all ma- 
terials prepared, I serve in a consultative role, write brief sections when 
necessary and, of course, help with the editing. But the guides which 
eventuaUy come off the press are the work of thp. entire committee charged 
with writing them. 

Although we spend thousands of hours and dollars annually to 
prepare curriculum guides, we all recognize that, for many of our teachers, 
the textbook is the sole determiner of what and how to teach. In Florida 
all textbooks purchased with state funds must be on the state-adopted list, 
and before any book can be adopted, there are several specific steps which 
must be taken. When there are cancellations of textbooks or when I, with 
the advice of supervisors and teachers all over the state, decide that addi- 
tional books should be adopted, I must first prepare, in writing, a statement 
of need for the books and a list of criteria for the selection of them, and 
then present these to the State Courses of Study Committee. If the com- 
mittee agrees that the books are needed, it recommends that the State 
Board of Education call for an adoption. Once an adoption is called for, 
the State Language Arts Textbook Selection Committee (for high school 
books only) or the State Elementary Textbook Selection Committee (for 
all elementary books) then comes into action. Usually, the parsons I recom- 
mend are asked to serve on these committees. But when the members 
have been recommended, appointed by the state superintendent, and given 
copies of the criteria for the areas in which books art to be selected, I 
have almost no further contact with them. The committee selects its 
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chairman, has interviews with representatives of the publishing com- 
panies, receives and considers the recommendations of the textbook com- 
mittees in each of the sixty-Seven local school systems, and, after days of 
deliberation, makes a formal report to the State Board of Education, 

For many summers, every local school system in Florida has been 
allowed to hire with state funds one teacher or administrator for every 
eight teachers employed during the regular school year to conduct a 
"summer enrichment and recreation program." In 1960, the local school 
systems were informed that they could use up to 35 percent of their sum- 
mer instructional units for the teaching of remedial reading and academic 
subjects for credit. Immediately, many of the systems took full advantage 
of this special provision, and some even went further and established 
enrichment or developmental reading programs at their own expense. In 
1963, 29 systems conducted remedial programs, and 22 conducted develop- 
mental programs. Student participation in these programs was as follows: 
elementary remedial, 22,137 students; elementary developmental, 4,790; 
secondary remedial, 1,880 ; and secondary developmental, 1,513. Student 
participation in the summer reading program is entirely voluntary but 
some of the teachers and principals do use certain "persuasive" techniques. 

Inasmuch as the remedial programs are supported by special state 
funds, the plans for them must be approved in my office and, whenever 
possible, I, along with other members of our staff, must visit the programs. 
For the first time this spring, we held a special workshop for directors of 
the programs. 

Related to our reading instruction is a proposal for a research study 
which we have submitted to the U. S. Office of Education. We propose to 
make a longitudinal reading-readiness study in thirty-two first grade class- 
rooms in four different school systems. Similar classrooms in four other 
school systems, will serve as controls.^ 

Through a provision of our Minimum Foundation Program, all 
teachers in Florida are employed for ten months, nine for instructional 
duties and one for noninstructional duties. All the systems in the state 
require their teachers to be on duty during the two weeks immediately 
preceding the opening of school and the one week immediately following 
the closing of school. One of the remaining five noninstructional days is 
usually scheduled to follow each of the grading periods. During these 
twenty noninstructional days members of our staff are extremely busy. 
Everywhere one looks there are workshops and teachers' meetings of all 
descriptions and with all kinds of objectives. Although no school system 
schedules systemwide inservice programs on even two thirds of these days, 
there are far more invitations for service on each of the days than our 
state staff can possibly accept. 

In August 1955 the first supervisor of the English language arts to 
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serve a Florida school system was employed. In 1959 three more school 
systems appointed English supervisors, and one of them appointed a 
consultant in reading. Since that time the annual increase of language arts 
supervisors has been most encouraging. Now eleven of our school systems, 
serving slightly more than 69 percent of our high school students, 
have at least one supervisor whose principal responsibility is the teaching 
of the English language arts. Four of these eleven ^stems also have a 
supervisor of reading; one has two reading supervisors. Three of the 
language arts supervisors serve all the grades, 1-12; one serves only the 
elementary schools. It is the pleasant responsibility of the state supervisor 
to work with these local supervisors. 

Another of my responsibilities is to serve in a consultative capacity 
on various subcommittees of the Florida Teachers Education Advisory 
Council. Through the influence of this council, Florida teachers will soon 
be able to become certified in reading. 

Two years ago, the Florida Institute for Continuing University 
Studies was established. FICUS, as it is caUed, is a university with the 
whole state of Florida as its campus. Although it has several divisions 
with diflferent objectives, the one that is providing the greatest assistance 
to the public schools is the Division of Advanced Studies, whose primary 
stated objective is that of making more "content" courses available to 
teachers while on duty in the schools. Through FICUS we are offering 
courses in structural linguistics this year to teachers in six school systems, 
and many other courses to teachers in other systems. 

Through the cooperative efforts of the Florida State University and 
the State Department of Education, an institute for teachers of English, 
based on those of the Commission on English,' vrill be conducted this sum- 
mer. The state superintendent has asked the local superintendents and 
school boards to pay a minimum of $250 toward the expenses of each 
teacher who wishes to participate. At this point, it appears that registra- 
tion will far exceed the number of teachers who can be accommodated. 

Throughout my career I have felt that there is an extremely close 
relationship between teachers' professional growth and development and 
their active participation in professional organizations related to the 
subjects they teach. Therefore, I do everything within reason to encourage 
participation in local and state affiliates of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English (NCTE), the International Reading Association (IRA), 
and the Speech Association of America (SAA). In addition to three state- 
level affiliates of these organizations, Florida has twenty-one local English 
councils, fifteen local chapters of the IRA, and approximately nine local 
chapters of the SAA. 

Last fall; the Florida Council of Teachers of English, the Florida 
Reading Association, and the Florida Speech Association held their con- 
• The Commisaion oa English of the College Entnmce Ezamiiution Bosid. 
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ferences in Sarasota on the same dates, enabling teachers to attend some 
of the sessions of all three organizations. Next October the three groups 
will hold a joint conference in Fort Lauderdale. These professional groups 
have no desire to merge, but they do believe that meeting together once 
each year will result in a unity of purpose and direction sorely needed by 
all of us who strive to bring order to this unwieldy phenomenon called 
"the English language arts." 



The Troup County (Georgia) Program 



Bernice Freeman 

The instructional supervisor for English language arts in the x'roup 
County Schools is a consultant and helper only. It is her responsibility to 
provide assistance and guidance when there is a readiness to receive them. 
Because of this philosophy of supervision, inservice programs and changes 
in the English language arts, as in other areas, grow out of needs realized 
by the staff itself. Of course, the supervisor should also be instrumental 
in creating the incentive to improve. In some cases, studies are planned 
and coordinated by systemwide committees, with the supervisor serving 
as consultant. Several times we have seen that interests developed in one 
school or in a field laboratory course do at times expand until they involve 
the system as a whole. 

The current emphasis on the language arts in the Troup County 
System began as a part of the system's affiliation, in 1957-58, with the 
Cooperative Study of Elementary Education of the Southern Association 
of Schools and Colleges. One requirement for such affiliation is that coop- 
erating schools develop and put into operation each year a plan for school 
improvement. 

As the Troup County Schools at the end of the first year of affiliation 
evaluated the individual school improvement programs, a consensus 
evolved that there should be countywide program of self-study, evalua- 
tion, and improvement. Soon the Troup County Elementary Schools were 
serving as a pilot study for the Southern Association in the development 
of procedures for self-study for elementary schools. This pilot study re- 
sulted in the Troup County Elementary Schools' being one of the first four 
in Georgia, and of the first twenty-seven in the region, to be accredited by 
this regional accrediting association. The Southern Association of Schools 
and Colleges was the first regional agency in the nation to accredit entire 
school systems from grade 1 through 12. 

LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE PILOT STUDY 

One of the systemwide undertakings in this pilot study was improv- 
ing the basic skiHs program in the elementary schools. In this project, 
special attention was given to systemwide teaching of reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening. In addition, some schools examined their teaching 
of certain phases of the language arts: creative writing, supplementary 
reading, spelling, dramatic play, and literature. 
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CORRELATING THE LANGUAGE ARTS 

During 1959-60, one school began an experimental study in the cor- 
relation of the language arts. Later that year, this study was expanded 
under the leadership of the systemwide conunittee on curriculum to in- 
clude at least one teacher from each elementary school. The next year it 
increased still more, and all the elementary schools made it a part of their 
plan for school improvement. Activities, which varied among the schools, 
included the setting up of a block of time as the language arts period; 
stressing self-expression in writing; keeping individual spelling lists; 
examining pupil writing to determine needs in sentence sense, capitaliza- 
tion, and punctuation; correlating the basic reading program with other 
language arts activities ; participating in a couniywide study of curriculum 
and teaching designed to anploy the problran-solving approach; and using 
a reading consultant in staif groups and individually with many teachers. 

LANGUAGE ARTS AND THE PROBLEM-SOLVING APPROACH 
During the spring of 1961, a number of the Troup County teachers 
engaged in a field laboratory course from Auburn University on curriculum 
and teaching. Those teachers began to progress from the textbook-centered 
curriculum, which predominated in Troup County, toward the experience- 
centered curriculum. As a step in that direction, the group reexamined the 
skills, understandings, and outcomes desired in each of seven teaching 
areas, one of which was the language arts. The aims of teaching in each 
area were identified and stated in terms of problems. Within each problem 
a small and manageable topic was selected, and plans for developing it 
were made. Such plans were made for the teaching of a specific topic in 
the language arts at the primary, the upper elementary, and the secondary 
levels of instruction. 

So successful was this experience in giving the participating group 
greater understanding of the problran-solving approach to teaching, great- 
er confidence in its eflfectiveness with children, and greater security in at- 
tempting it that the Troup County committee on curriculum recommended 
that the entire statf participate in such an experience. This recommenda- 
tion was accepted and carried out in a one and one-half day post school 
workshop. The program of preparation for this postschool workshop in- 
cluded orientation of each staff to the study made in the field laboratory 
course, individual study of the report of the field laboratory course, faculty 
discussion of the report of the study, and the establishment of subject area 
and grade level committees. 

Teachers working in the language arts during this postschool work- 
shop did the following things : 

• listed the general aims of teaching the English language arts, 
grades 1-12 
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• listed the skills, understandings, and outcomes desired for each of 
the three levels — primary, upper elementary, and secondary 

• listed problems, the solution of which would provide the desired 
skills, understandings; and outcomes 

• agreed on a problem common to all three levels to be developed 
during this workshop 

• divided into three groups — primary, upper elementary, and 
secondary — to develop a selected topic. 

The development included listing the desired outcomes, indicating ways 
and means of gathering infonnation, indicating how the information 
could be organized and shared, planning for the evaluation of the process 
and of achievements, and listing other topics which could be developed 
within this problan. 

THE SCHOOL SURVEY AND THE ENGUSH LANGUAGE ARTS 

In 1961-62, the plans for school improvement were coordinated around 
a countywide survey of education needs. One feature of this survey in- 
cluded the evaluation of the program of instruction both by the staff and 
by recent graduates. 

Weaknesses concerning the English language arts revealed in the 
survey included too little opportunity for pupil self-expression in either 
oral or written form, too little research by teachers and administrators, 
and too little use of available reports of research carried on by others. 
During the postschool week that year, the instructional supervisor met 
with individual school staffs to discuss ways to strengthen the teaching of 
the English language arts. 

ACHIEVEMENT LEVELS IN THE .ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 

Problans of grouping, grading, and reporting to parents were of cen- 
tral conceru in the 1962-63 plan for school improv^ent. This year's study 
resulted in the adoption of the policy of placing boys and girls in class- 
xooms according to their chronological and social age, teaching them within 
the classrooms according to their level of achievement, and reporting to 
parents on both their effort and their achievement on their instructional 
level. This involved indicating the grade level of boys and girls in the 
English language arts. To assist teachers who lacked confidence, the com- 
mittee on curriculum asked that for a period of six weeks two members of 
each elementary staff give brief reports on current professional articles on 
the English language arts at each weekly faculty meeting. The committee 
scheduled an interim evaluation of the progress of this study, and set 
one day for considering further the evaluation of pupiPs work in language. 
Alfco, representatives of the system attending the state elementary work- 
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shop participated in the groups on written expression and children's 
literature. 

The keynote address for the postschool workshop was "Teaching the 
Language Arts Creati^ ^ " This was followed by the exploration of the 
language concepts, learnings, and experiences that children should have at 
the primary and upper elementary levels. Each observed a demonstration 
of children responding to a brief literary selection. Each group, after 
examining the cumulative records of the children observed, evaluating a 
paragraph written by each child, and listening to the children's oral discus- 
sion of the literary selection, attempted to arrive at a grade level of 
achievement. 

But many teachers felt insecure in assigning grade levels of achieve* 
ments in the language arts. For this reason, the Troup County Schools 
decided to center their plans for school improvement for the 1963-64 school 
year around a more intensive study of the English language arts, 

THE 1963-64 STUDY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 

As part f the 1963 preschool week, a panel presented to the entire 
Troup County staff the Second Report: Composition, just issued by the 
Georgia English Curriculum Guide Committee. The panel members named 
six concepts as basic to the development of skill in speaking and writing 
and suggested some ways in which these concepts might be developed. 
These concepts are 

1. Composing involves having something to say. 

2. Composing involves purpose. 

8. Composing involves the expansion or condensation of an idea. 

4. Composing involves arranging selected material into recognizable 
order. 

5. Composing is usually done within recognizable patterns. 

6. Composing involves manner of expression. 

After the panel discussion, the group decided how the study of the 
English language arts would be carried on during the 1963-64 school year. 
These plans included 

1. Grade level and departmental meetings to consider the teaching 
of the English language arts and to arrive at sequences of em- 
phases. 

2. Individual faculty study to discuss classroom activities through 
which these learnings may be developed, to provide experiences 
in determining grade levels in various English 1 nguage arts 
areas, and to plan a schoolwide attack on language weaknesses. 

8. Short periods of intensive individual reading m selected areas of 
language instruction to be followed by a pooiing of ideas gained 
from reading. 
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4. A demonstration of developing a writing readiness in children. 
The Troup County committee on curriculum officially approved these plans. 

At the first round of grade level meetings, held in October and Novem- 
ber, the teachers identified their purposes in meeting; examined carefully 
the First and Second reports of the Georgia English Language Arts Curric- 
ulum Guide> which represent the concept approach to teaching literature, 
language, and composition; agreed upon certain nonstandard language 
forms for systemwide attack; and examined the lists 'Possible Expectan- 
cies of the Primary Child" and 'Tossible Expectancies of the Elementary 
Child/' for aid in determining sequences and emphases at different levels. 

In the second round of grade level meetings, members of the group 
reviewed the following articles : 

Wesley, Frank, and Mary Rose. **Why Ivan Can Read," Elemevr 
tary English, XXXIX (March 1962) . 

Malone, John R. ''The Larger Aspects of Spelling Reform," Ele- 
mentary English, XXXIX (May 1962). 

Strickland, Ruth. 'Implications for Research in Linguistics for 
Elementary Teaching." Elementary English, XL (February 
1063). 

"Reading All of a Sudden," Ufe, Novraiber 1, 1963. 

At each of these meetings, two teachers reviewed a book from Arbuthnot, 
Clark, and Long's Children's Books Too Good to Miss.^ Copies of Rosalind 
Ibi osier's list of "Books to Read Aloud" were distributed, and additional 
nonstandard language forms were selected for systemwide attack. 

The first departmental meetings were held in February. At these, 
Calvin Tomkin's article "The Last Skill Acquired," which appeared in 
The New Yorker, September 14, 1963, and James Squire's "Teaching of 
Writing and Composition in Today's Schools," in the January 1964 Ele- 
mentary English, were reviewed. A demonstration related to the NCTE 
lUm Teaching the Concept, 'Point of View* was given. 

The group gave further consideration to emphases by grades and 
agreed that the teachers would bring to the next departmental meeting 
^mples of pupil work which they would call "above grade level," "on 
grade level," and "below grade level." 

The weeks of February 24 and March 3 are scheduled for intensive 
individual reading in the language arts. Each teacher is encouraged to 
read at least one article or chapter from current professional literature 
each day. A bibliography has been provided by members of the committee 
on curriculum. Individual schools' professional libraries have been supple- 
mented by books and journals from the contral office and from regional and 
state libraries. The regular faculty meetings following each of these weeks 
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will be devoted to pooling of ideas gained from reading. Subsequent faculty 
meetings will provide opportunities for sharing samples of pupil work on 
various levels of achievement and for establishing schoolwide goals in the 
language arts. 

The second round of departmental meetings, scheduled for March, will 
bring further progress in the development of a sequential list of emphases 
in the language arts. This meeting and others, which may be scheduled 
later, will provide opportunity to discuss classroom activities through 
which these learnings may be developed. 

The demonstration of the development of writing readiness in boys 
and girls is yet to be scheduled. During the postschool week, the language 
arts study for 1963-64 will be summarized and the next steps will be 
blocked out. 

There have been major problems in this study of the English lan- 
guage arts. Without doubt, the stalf is just average. Some teachers are very 
good and some are poor. Some have much experience; others have very 
little. There is a high rate of teacher turnover, with the result that much 
time is spent orienting new staff members to the level of thinking of the 
continuing group. There is also resistance from local administrators, who 
often fear that pressing teachers into intensive inservice programs will 
cause them to seek jobs in other systems which do very little inservice 
training and have a higher salary schedule than Troup County. 

Despite these problems, there have been significant accomplishments. 
Many of our schools now do the following : 

1. Teach English, spelling, literature, and reading in large blocks of 
time in which all of the language arts are emphasized. 

2. Use the problem-solving approach. 

3. Put less emphasis on formal grammar. 

4. Place more emphasis on the expression of pupil thought in writing 
and in speaking. 

5. Conduct individual and group work in spelling, based on achieve- 
. ment. 

6. Place increased emphasis on individual reading. 

7. Have greater consciousness of the part literature can play in the 
entire elementary school program. 

8. Have greater familiarity with children's literature. 

9. Know more of professional literature on the teaching of the 
English language arts. 

These achievements are indeed gratifying; yet there remains much to 
be accomplished. For example, we would like to see 

1. The English language arts teacher recognized as the crucial and 
important teacher he is. 

2. The English language arts teacher paid a premium salary com- 
parable to that of other teachers in the areas of music, industrial 
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arts, vocational programs, mathematics, science, and physical 
education. 

3. Capable, qualified, enthusiastic persons instructing boys and girls 
in the language arts program — the area which is the basis of all 
their progress. 

4. Less teacher turnover so that a new beginning would not have to 
be made year after year in helping new teachers to be effective 
language arts teachers. 

5. A curriculum specialist in the language arts program employed 
in the Troup County Schools to devote full time to improving the 
language arts program and ensuring vertical and horizontal bal- 
ance in that program. 

6. A planned and financed program for relieving teachers for inserv- 
ice training, for freeing them on a released time basis for in- 
dividual preparation and appropriate attention to pupils' written 
work, and for providing adequate teaching materials and aids. 

7. A well planned and coordinated program of language experiences 
supervised by qualified teachers, who would employ their special 
skills in directing particular parts of the language arts programs 
in classes varying in si2se from large groups for appreciation of 
literature to small groups permitting individualized help in critical 
thinking, writing experience, and oral expression. 

As we continue to strive toward these goals, we shall take advantage 
of the opportunities and resources available to us in improving our lan- 
guage arts program. Our constant purpose is to make all students com- 
petent and secure in language arts, happy and successful in communica- 
tion skills, and adequately prepared to live in peace, harmoiiy, understand- 
ing, and cooperation with their fellow man in a rapidly changing and high- 
ly complex society. 



The Pittsburgh Program 

Lois M. Grose 

Supervisors of English in a large city school system face many prob- 
lans: an unusually wide range of student ability and achievement, the 
need to provide compensatory education for pupils from culturally disad- 
vantaged areas, high teacher turnover, and limited budgets. We are all 
looking for solutions to these and other problems. This conference has 
offered welcome opportunity for sharing experiences and discovering 
supervisory practices which we can adapt to our own situation. 

My responsibilities lie in the secondary schools only; the supervision 
of our el^entary schools is under the direction of Dr. Elizabeth Graf. 
Though the members of her staff of eleven supervisors are generali^ts who 
work with all academic subject areas, two primary and two intermediate 
supervisors assume particular responsibility for the language arts. These 
four supervisors keep the rest of the group informed concerning new 
developments in the field of English, direct inservice training sessions in 
the language arts; th^ also serve on English curriculum committees. Dr. 
Graf and her assistants have developed particularly effective patterns for 
inservice training of teachers. In one plan they bring together a group of 
teachers from one geographical area of the city either to observe a demon- 
stration lesson or to view a presentation on WQED, our educational TV 
station, and later to discuss the lesson or presentation. A second pattern 
is the midyear workshop, scheduled for the two days between semesters 
when our students do not report to school. This year Helen Robinson, na- 
tionally recognized authority in reading, addressed two different groups on 
"New Trends in the Teaching of Reading." Supervisors led the small group 
discussions which followed, and teachers related the ideas presented by 
Dr. Robinson to their own classroom problems. 

The elementary and secondary supervisory programs in Pittsburgh 
are articulated in that both are under the direction of an Associate Super- 
intendent in Charge of Instruction. Certain programs are joint efforts; 
the series of demonstration lessons currentfe^ being carried on in the 
schools involved in our team teaching program is one example. Half of the 
demonstration lessons in this series are being given in elementary schools, 
with junior high school personnel as observers. The roles are to be re- 
versed for the second half of the series. 

In our secondary school division Helen Gorman and I share the super- 
vision of more than two hundred teachers in twenty-five junior and senior 
high schools. Our division of schools is neither by level nor by geographical 
area; each of us supervises some junior high, some senior high, and some 
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vocational schools. We work together so closely that we both know all 
English teachers and confer constantly on specific school situations. 

As is the case, I imagine, in all large city school systems, each year 
brings a large group of new English teachers into our schools. We plan 
very carefully for a preschool orientation conference in which we introduce 
these new teachers to our three-track program, our curriculum guides, and 
our particular approaches to the teaching of language, literature, and 
composition. New teachers seem to particularly appreciate a suggested plan 
for the first week's work with accompanying materials, which we provide 
for those who wish it. 

During their two year probationary period we devote extra super- 
visory time to these beginning teachers. We try to make the first visit an 
informal conference during a free period to stress the idea that our major 
role is to be of help to them. In addition to unannounced visits we arrange 
each year for one scheduled observation in which the teacher has an op- 
portunity to display the best teaching techniques he can command. This 
scheduled observation is followed by a conference based partly on the lesson 
observed and partly on other problems the beginning teacher faces. 

In the Pittsburgh system, supervisors have responsibilities in the 
areas of curriculum development and selection of teachers. The Division of 
Curriculum Study and Research asks supervisors to indicate curriculum 
needs, to suggest personnel for curriculum committers, to direct the work 
of the committees, and to present the curriculum to teachers when it has 
been completed. In recent summers Miss Gorman and I have worked with 
committees to develop a sequential guide for written composition, a. curric- 
ulum supplement for the teaching of grammar, and an outline for three 
courses in readings Our department of personnel asks supervisors to re- 
cruit new teachers, serve on interviewing committees, evaluate credentials 
and to rate all teachers in our field. 

We attempt to improve instruction in English through individual con- 
ferences, department meetings in individual schools, general meetings, and 
special programs. Meetings in individual schools are quite effective, especi- 
ally when the meeting focuses on a particular problem affecting that school. 
For example, a recent theme reading session brought good results in a 
school in which the teaching of composition was not consistent among 
teachers. The group discussed duplicated copies of papers they had them- 
selves submitted, considering points of excellence, weaknesses, and the 
sort of marginal and summary comment which would be most helpful to a 
student. The teachers then used specific criteria to grade eight or ten 
papers. The recorded grades demonstrated the usual wide range, but the 
ensuing discussion did much to bring teachers to an agreement on what 
constitutes good writing. 

Sometimes our supervisory efforts may concentrate on one phase of 
our program to strengthen an area in which we are not satisfied with pupil 
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achievement For the last few years in Pittsburgh for example, we have 
worked intensively to improve the teaching of composition. In addition 
to the curriculum guide for a sequential program in composition mentioned 
earlier, we have four high schools working on a program of weekly writing. 
This is made possible in two schools by the addition of nine teachers to 
each staff, thus reducing the load of each English teacher to one hundred 
students, and in two more schools by the emplo3nment of contract readers. 
In schools where no assistance is given, we ask teachers to plan work in 
written composition approximately every two weeks. 

. In connection with this major emphasis on writing, we have tried 
certain supervisory techniques. Teachers in the schools having reduced 
teaching loads meet in grade level committees to plan their sequence of 
themes. Teachers in team teaching schools have done the same thing in 
their team meetings. To make orientation sessions possible for contract 
readers, substitutes were provided for all English teachers in each school 
for one day. During that day teachers and readers talked together concern- 
ing basic principles of composition, techniques for making evaluation of 
teaching process, and common standards for evaluation. 

As another method for inservice training in composition, last year our 
local English association and the Pittsburgh Schools jointly sponsored a 
unique workshop. An English professor from Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology appeared in four television broadcasts on our local educational TV 
station WQED. In the weeks between the broadcasts the professor met 
with teachers in a workshop session for a follow-up discussion of the prin- 
ciples presented in the telecasts. Teachers turned out for the workshop ses- 
sions in such numbers that two sessions instead of one had to be scheduled. 

A very different sort of supervisory activity was tried out last year; 
we went to each school and asked teachers to select representative student 
composition folders for us to read. Such a reading was very enlightening 
as to quantity of composition work being done, quality of teacher evalua- 
tion, and actual pupil improvement in writing skills. After such a reading 
we attempted to write comments to teachers giving credit for excellent 
work and suggesting areas for possible improvement. 

One of the most effective means of coordinating our English program 
is through meetings of department heads. Only our six largest schools have 
department heads who are paid for supervisory services; other schools 
elect chairmen to represent the department in matters relating to caching 
English, but they receive no time compensation or extra pay. The six de- 
partment heads meet with us regularly to coordinate the city English pro- 
gram, to plan new activities, and to provide the stimulation which comes 
from comparing teaching techniques and department procedures. Com- 
mittees from this group are now working on recommendations for final 
exams, recommendations for new recordings and filmstrips to be bought 
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from the English budget, and plans for uniform work for the first week of 
the school year, 

A strong stimulus toward improvement in instruction in Pittsburgh 
has come from several cooperative programs in which we have been en- 
gaged with two local colleges. Our advanced placement program and the 
eleventh grade course designed to precede it were developed in cooperation 
with the Carnegie Institute of Technology. Summer seminars which were 
a part of this program did much to improve the scholarship of those teach- 
ers who attended them. The influence of these seminars has gone far be- 
yond the advanced placement classes; it has "rubbed off" on other classes 
and other teachers. With the University of Pittsburgh we have developed 
a demonstration program in continuum education that aims to articulate 
elementary, secondary, and college education in English into one sequential 
program. Teachers who have worked on committees preparing this curric- 
ulum have profited greatly, receiving new and wider insights into the 
teaching of English. Considering the benefits that have accrued from these 
expenditures, we think longingly of all that might be accomplished in teach- 
er education, curriculum development, and research in English if English 
were to receive the financial support now accorded to mathematics, science, 
and foreign languages.' 

In addition to these cooperative programs with colleges, we have a 
number of special programs developed with outside groups which our 
teachers feel have great value for students. An example of these is the Van- 
guard Theatre — a group of professional players who go into the schools 
for two performances each year. The plays are presented to auditorium 
groups, but the players also go into classrooms for poetry readings, presen- 
tation of the Lincoln-Douglas debates (to history classes), and readings 
from plays. This project has brought drama to many students who have 
never seen live theatre before. A second project is financed by the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington, D. C. Art and English teachers work to- 
gether in the preparation of topics for a month's study for participating 
students. The study begins with painting, but it also involves literature and 
music. The month of study culminates in an ^say written without notes, 
under supervision. The writers of the papers judged best in each school 
make up a group which spends a weekend * Washington each spring as 
guests of the National Gallery. 

The last aspect of supervision I should like to mention is in some ways 
the simplest and yet the most satisfying of the supervisory techniques I 
know. That is to discover the creative, enthusiastic teachers who can be 
found in every school system, give the materials to do their most effective 
work, and stimulate them to try new ideas, new approaches. Enthusiasm is 
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contagious; one interested, creative teacher can often spark an entire 
English department to a new attitude and new approaches to the teaching 
of English* It is situations like these that make supervision worthwhile* 



The Portland (Oregon) Program 

Marian Zollinger 

Supervision in the Portland PubHc Schools involves the efforts of 
many persons, including both generalists and subject matter speciaUsts. 
In the schools, the principal does the day-by-day supervising. In larger 
elementary schools he has the assistance of a full-time teacher consultant, 
and m all high schools one of the vice principals is assigned to curriculum 
and supervision. These supervise in all areas. In the line and staff organi- 
zation, the principal answers to the directors, they answer to the assistant 
supenntendents, and they to the superintendent. The place of the subject 
supervisors is outside the Une and staff. Their responsibilities are citywide 
m the field of their specialization, and more advisory than administrative. 
The subject supervisor develops programs, sees that guides and other 
curriculum pubHcations are prepared, visits schools and teachers, partici- 
pates m faculty meetings, heads committee work, teaches inservice classes, 
initiates «q)«-imental programs, or tries to keep up with those that others 
have initiated. His work is speDed out by what the district expects, what 
the job demands, and what the individual supervisor sees as immediate 
and long range needs. 

The citywide supervision of English from grades K-12 is directed by 
a supervisor and an assistant supervisor. They frequently work with others 
m the central office whose assignments overlap or supplement their own, 
including, for example, a supervisor of elementary education, much of 
whose tame is given to primary reading and language; an assistant super- 
visor who works on a program for children of superior abiUty; a consultant 
for remedial reading; supervisors of testing and guidance ; and directors of 
research, curriculum, and instructional materials. 

When a new citywide program is to be launched or an old one revised 
or renewed, one of the keys to any degree of success lies in the understand- 
ing and approval of the leaders in the individual schools. While a prin- 
cipal s supervision is of a general nataire, the subject matter supervisors 
help him to keep up-to^iate on matters related to subject fields; he can al- 
ways caU upon the special knowledge of a teacher on his staff who is well 
mfomed about the program and the subject. The high schools have an 
English chairman for this purpose; the elementary schools may appoint 
a language arts coordinator from the staff. These people attend monthly 
meetings with the supervisors and can carry the torch for any special 
English project if they have the support of their principals. 

The supervisors work with many groups, getting and giving informa- 
tion and ideas, developing plans, and enlisting help where needed. Some- 
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times it seems to them that life is a continual rush from one meeting to 
another. 

Supervision represents both general education and specific subject 
interest and involves both citywide and individual school leadership. Above 
all, supervision is a cooperative venture. 

The goal of supervision is always the improvement of instruction. 
Toward that end, our school system has certain main concerns of which I 
shall name six. Education for teachers .s the matter of first concern. In our 
desire for well qualified teachers, we are now cooperating with two Port- 
land colleges in intern programs for people who already have B.A. degrees 
in English or other subjects. The programs lead to an M.A. in teaching and 
train the beginning teacher under the constant guidance of an experienced 
teacher. 

Experienced teachers also need and desire further education. Contin- 
ued educational opportunities for teachers can enable them to restudy the 
subjects that have changed greatly since their days in school (such as the 
conception of the nature of the English language) or study anew the sub- 
jects they did not then have time to pursue adequately. 

Our regular procedure is to offer inservlce classes taught by super- 
visors or teachers, without tuition ; to give some publicity to classes offered 
in local colleges; and occasionally to arrange for a series of lectures by 
English professors from local colleges. In the last five years, we have had a 
sample of opportunities that are possible only when ample funds are avail- 
able. With the financial assistance of a foundation for a five-year High 
School Curriculum Improvement Program, we arranged for six-week sum- 
mer institutes for high school English teachers, running for two consecu- 
tive summers. Classes in Shakespeare, Chaucer, poetry, composition, lan- 
guage structure and history, and speech, all at the graduate level, were 
offered, and a certain number of teachers from every high school were 
awarded scholarships. Their tuition was paid, books provided, and gener- 
ous stipends equal to those given by the National Science Foundation sup- 
plied. 

This experience was probably the most exhilarating thing that ever 
happened to our group of high school English teachers. They saw new pos- 
sibilities for instruction; they examined new teaching materials; they 
talked shop with each other with new excitement; and they had time to 
think and plan for the coming school year. It put back into every school 
teachers of leadership quality who were eager to share the results of sum- 
mer work with their classes and their fellow teachers. If we could continue 
this plan, as mathematics and science have done under NSF and foreign 
languages to some extent under NDEA, we could revitalize every English 
classroom. 

Our second c^^ncern in supervision is the selection of instructional 
materials. A six-year cycle for major textbook adoptions or renewals keeps 
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U8 studying what is available, what we need, and what we have that we 
want to keep. So many kinds of textbooks are required in developing the 
language arts that the textbook committees have heavy assignments. We , 
have reduced the size of the task a little by writing and publishing our 
own spelling books and by selecting literature largely in books other than 
textbook anthologies. A textbook committee designed a new literature plan 
for grades 1-8 with more than 100 packets of books from which teachers 
may choose. The work of the textbook committees ties in closely with cur- 
riculum development, since the purposes of the courses must be defined 
before criteria can be established for the selection of books. This committee 
work provides a good deal of teacher education* 

Curriculum development is a third concern of supervision. It implies 
not only an analysis and evaluation of what we are doing, but the exercise 
of imagination and creativity in planning what might be done to meet in- 
structional needs. This is not a job for tired teachers who come to a meet- 
ing once a month at 4:00 p.m. after a full day. It require teachers who are 
their most alert, working with continuiiy over a period of time so that they 
can study problems, formulate thoughts, and exchange ideas with each 
other and with outstanding leaders on the topics under consideration. 

During the period when we had foundation funds for the improvement 
of English instruction, we had two periods daily of released time for six 
high school teachers to act as our steering committee* For the full working 
conmiittee of fourteen we had eight days of released time for one year with 
substitutes, plus eight Saturdays with pay. Occasionally on those days we 
brought to the meetings college professors whose special knowledge and 
advice we wanted. Then, by summer, when we had the outline of our plan 
and had received the conmients of all the high school English teachers on it, 
we had a six-week writing session, running concurrently with the institute, 
in which four professors and nine high school teachers wrote Volume I of 
our Guide for High School English. Volume II was written by six high 
school teachers who had served on the committee during the preceding two 
year planning i)eriod. As a result, we now have a four->year developmental 
sequence in high school language, literature, written composition, and 
speech that makes better sense than anj' we have been able to develop 
before. 

Elementary English curriculum development has proceeded, if not as 
dramatically, at least steadily and with thoughtful attention to the planned 
full thirteen-year sequence from kindergarten through grade 12. We have 
produced an Elementary Reading Guide, K^S and a new literature pro- 
gram, mentioned above ; and we have continued our work on composition. 
In the prep oration of the many curriculum publications on language arts, 
we use our 'w-12 English Scope-and-Sequence Chart as a guide to articula- 
tion from ade to grade and from elementary to secondary schools. 

A io\ ' L concern of supervision is ^cperimentation and evaluation. 
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Evaluation is so much a part of experimentation that it seems odd to list 
it separately except for the sake of emphasis. Every experiment needs a 
built-in plan for evaluating results, whether it be on new materials or ex- 
periences in the curriculum, new instructional aids for the teacher, or the 
introduction of the so-called flexible schedule and team teaching. We don't 
always live up to our hopes in this Respect, for it seems to English teachers 
thr: progress toward some of our goals is not measurable objectively. 

Types of evaluation differ. They include standardized, citywide tests 
to show children's achievement, and other special tests desired by the 
English department of a school; and they include informal evaluations by 
teachers, on questionnaires or in reports of discussions held in depart- 
mental meetings. They also include action research undertaken by teachers 
and formal research, with control groups, planned cooperatively with the 
research division. 

A fifth concern relates to the participation of English teachers in some 
of the general educational projects of the school district, projects that cut 
across several subject fields. These include efforts to provide educational 
experiences for the gifted and for the slow learner, guidance for children 
of widely varied interests, abilities, and needs into suitable programs, 
orientation of new teachers, and communication of accurate information 
about English instruction to teachers of other grades and subjects and to 
individuals and groups outside the schools. 

I have left for last the supervisor's concern about good teaching con- 
ditions. That is a term almost as general as et cetera. It includes adequate 
pay, good equipment, reasonable class loads, teaching assignments that fit 
each teacher's preparation, and considerable freedom from nonteaching 
assignments. It also includes a professional atmosphere in which a teacher 
can take pride in his own successes and show respect for the contributions 
made by his fellow workers. 

Let it be remembered that one of the important functions a supervisor 
can perform is to let teachers know that their work ie deemed important, 
that the difficulties they face are at least understood if they cannot be re- 
moved, and that whatever c^ji be done to make the teacher's work more 
effective will be done. 

This is an educational era in which mathematics and science are zoom- 
ing ahead at jet speed while English tags along'with one propeller. Such 
an unfavorable comparison does not imply that English teachers and super- 
visors are less eager or their goals less desirable. Certainly nothing in edu- 
cation can be considered more important than man's ability to learn by 
reading or to communicate his thoughts in speech and writing. And 
English, as a subject for study, has its unique contribution to make in 
man's education in the humanistic study of language and literature. In a 
scientific age mankind may well remember that the young must still be 
taught to weigh human values. 
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We know that the race in space has caught the imagination of the 
American people and mere dollars will not sta^id in the way. Now, as v/e 
prepare for a future of untold wonders in science, education calls for the 
ideaL the vision, the reasoning, and communication skills that English 
teachers teach. Whatever help they are given will clearly be in the national 
interest. 

In conclusion, here are some of our dreams for the improvement of 
English, which may be speeded through financial aid such as NDEA pro- 
vides. 

1. We hope to provide many, if not all, of our teachers, periodically, 
with tuition and stipends for attending summer institutes to help 
them catch up on recent scholarship and renew or extend the learn- 
ing they gained in college. 

2. We hope to secure the services of traveling specialists, who will 
come to the district during the school year and in a short series 
of meetings (like the NOTE institutes on language and linguistics 
held last spring and to be repeated this April) start an avalanche 
of ideas about classroom teaching and materials. 

3. We" hope to carry out a long range program for school and college 
English teachers to work together toward an articulated curric- 
ulum, combining their scholarship in the various fields of English 
with classroom know-how and knowledge of children. 

4. We hope to acquire, or possibly create, a larger collection of films, 
^-ape., ind other instructional materials for the improvement of 
English teaching. 

5. We hcpe to conduct research that will help us to know what to 
teach and how to do it more effectively, as for example, in the field 
of beginning reading. 

If these are dreams rather than reality, it is b<**cause our bncic prob- 
lems need^more than incidental attention. They cannot be solved hy those 
tired teachers who, at the end of a day, spend an hour with a committee and 
ponder. If we give those same teachers the time they need, place resources 
ai; hand in libraries and college conference rooms, let t^ 3m experiment in 
classrooms and test results, and give them pay commensurate with their 
services, they will rise to the task and produce what is needed to thrust 
English instruction into the space age. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE 
CONFERENCE DISCUSSION 

SECTION 1 : Supervision of Elementary School English 

Evans: Several cities responding to a questionnaire recom* 
mended that elementary schools have special language arts supervisors 
rather than general supervisors. 

Squire: It is important that the schools make certain they 
really do have people who are adequately trained in reading, language 
development, composition, and other aspects of language arts to super- 
vise the language arts program. Unfortunately at the present cime, 
that kind of person is very difficult to find at the elementary level. 

Melby: I think it is imperative that an elementary consultant 
or director be a generalist. A language arts specialist who is not a 
generalist cannot possibly realize or appreciate all the pressures 
that bear upon the elementary teacher. However, there might' well 
be resource persons with language arts as a subject specialty to work 
directly with teachers, but they should be under the direction of a 
generalist. 

Winn: I agree that elementary cchools need general supervisors 
to prevent the classroom teacher from being torn in too many ways. 
I am deeply concerned, however, about the amount of time spent on 
the teaching of listening, speaking, and writing in some of our schools. 
There is enou^^h time allotted in the instructional program for the 
teaching of the language arts» but because of other pressures the time 
is often used otherwise. In our schools we are accenting reading be- 
cause of substandard achievement in this area. If someone were as- 
signed a special responsibility for language arts, I believe we would 
have better teaching. 

Wilson: I do iiot believe that a generalist is any longer adequate 
for the supervision of elementary schools. Nationally there have been 
tremendous developments at the elementary level in mathematics, 
science, and reading with the new linguistics approach. It would be 
difficult to see how any one person could possibly know all these fields 
in depth. In Philadelphia we have a large scale retraining program in 
elementary mathematics, another in reading, and another in science. 
A generalist to coordinate programs is necessary, but I hope we will 
not fail to recommend elementary supervisor:^ with strong language 
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arts backgrounds to give a great deal of thought and time just to that 
phase of the elementary program. 

Squire: It is important to ronember that at the elementary 
level we are facing the problem in this country that 80 percent of 
the teachers, by any kind of reasonable standard one can apply, simply 
are not well prepared in language learning, in literature, in teaching 
language arts, or in children's literature. This means thai\he super^ 
visor must have strength in this area. I think the suggestion that the 
supervisor must also see the picture of the total elementary curriculum 
is important, but if we are to help the 80 percent of the elementary 
teachers to teach language arts, we must have people in supervision 
who have the background in literature, in reading, and in the psychoid 
ogy of language learning that elementary teachers are not obtaining 
right now in their preservice training. 

GiU: We can agree with the philosophy that elementary super- 
vision should have a generalist at the head of the program. Most large 
school systems do have either a director of elementary education or an 
assistant superintendent in charge of elementary education, a person 
who coordinates the overall elementary program. Within the individ- 
ual buildings, the principals coordinate the program. Surely in a 
school system there should be someone to whose title the words "with 
special responsibiKties for language arts'* could be attached. Special 
supervisors should work under the general director jr coordinator. 

fliak: In Baltimore County the eight elementary school super- 
visors ha\o made a point of specializing in subject areas — ^two in 
English, two in social studies, two in science, and two in mathematics. 
Each one is assigned as a generalist to a certain geographical area, 
but they serve as consultants to other areas in their special subjects. 

Grose: Pittsburgh has eleven elementary supervisors called 
generalists, but of that group four are specifically assigned language 
arts responsibilities, two for the primary grades and two for inter- 
mediate. They serve on English curriculum committees and keep the 
whole group informed on developments in language arts. 

Melby: Jf they are responsible to a generalist that's all right. 
Grose: They are responsible to a generalist. 

Evans: In Cleveland we have no ge^^sral supervisors. All ele- 
mentaiy and secondary supervisors are subject matter specialists. 
Supervisors work with a director of elementary schools and a director 
of secondary schools. The Division of English and Language Arts is 
reaponsible to the assistant superintendent of instruction and the 
assistant superintendent in charge of research and development. 
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SECTION 2: Statewide Supervision of English 

Squire: I think we ought to go on record as supporting the ap- 
pointment of a director to exert statewide leadership in English and 
language arts in every state* We might suggest that the way in which 
the state supervisor works will vary considerably, depending on the 
size of the state. In small states and states with only a few districts, 
where the supervisors can move around with ease, the state super- 
visors would function somewhat like the supervisors in county sys- 
tems. In large states, Texas for example, the organization may have 
to be entirely different But every state should have a competent spe- 
cialist in English to give leadership in English* 

DaUam: I do not think "supervisor" is the best title for the 
director of English at the state level* A supervisor deals directly with 
the teachers. A state officer cannot do that. His duties are to help 
supervisors in establishing a basic rationale for curriculum and in 
solving problems that they cannot handle alone. The state officer 
should be called "advisor" or "consultant" 

Kincaid: I have the title of consultant at the state level and it 
seems to me to have advantages in building up a rapport with super- 
visors and teachers out in the field* They feel that I am not there to tell 
them what to do; I am there to work with them and help them develop. 
It makes a difference. The people in our depart;nent who formerly 
were called supervisors were looked upon as peo ^^e coming in to in- 
spect, to criticize, and even to condemn* 

SECTION 3 : Patterns of Supervision 

Seattle: The director of English language arts, grades K-12, 
is directly responsible to the assistant superintendent for curriculum, 
but works closely, in a consultative relationship, also with the assis- 
tant superintendent for elementary schools, with the assistant super- 
intendent for secondary schools, and with the two elementary school 
coordinators and the two secondary school coordinators* 

Cleveland: The division of English and language arts, K-12, 
consists of a directing supervisor of English and language arts, one 
supervisor of English (secondary schools), and two supervisors of 
language arts (elementary schools)* The directing supervisor assists 
in the secondary school program* The direchng supervisor is respon- 
sible to the assistant sup'jrintendent in charge of instruction and the 
assistant superintendent in charge of research and development* 

Pittsburgh: Each supervisor is responsible to the director 
of instructional services, elementary schools, or to the director of in- 
structional services, secondary schools, depending on the level of 
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supervisory responsibility. The directors in turn are responsible to the 
assistant superintendent in charge of instruction. 

Baltimore County, Maryland: The county school system makes 
separate provisions for supervision of English at the secondary and 
elementary levels. 

SECTION 4: Separate Directors for Elementary and Secondary School 
English 

Wachner: I would definitely like to see a recommendation 
from this conference recognizing the fact that there is a division of 
responsibility between the supervisor of English at the secondary level 
and the supervisor of English at the elementary level. The two super- 
visors should certainly work together to achieve program continuity, 
but the elementary program in which we teach all the elements within 
the self-contained classroom is very different from the departmen- 
talized secondary piogram. Each program needs its own supervisor, 
two persons who can work along side by side. 

This I know to be true: when a K-12 supervisor is appointed, in 
many cases either a secondary person is sent to supervise elementary 
teachers, and to get his head cut off, or an elementary person is sent 
to supervise secondary teachers and to get his head cut off. It happens 
time after h'me. I have seen good elementary people go to the second- 
aiy schools, where the teachers said, "Loolt, you don't know what this 
thing is Uke" ; and good secondary people go to the elementary schools, 
where the teachers said, "You don't know what this thing is like." 
And it's true; they don't. Very few specialists at one level know what 
the other level is like, and for this reason teachers of one level do not 
have confidence in supennsors from the other. Each level should have 
its own supervisor especiaUy trained for that level, and the two should 
work closely together. 

SECTION 5: Determining the Number of English Supervisors Needed 
DaXtam: Pennsylvania loses about 20 percent of its English 
teachers each year; this means that 20 percent each year will be new 
teachers. The state \a^yn also that the average new teacher stays only 
three years in the same system. It seems clear that if a three-year 
English teacher is to be eflfective at all, he must be given a strong 
inservice education program in his. first year. The Commonwealth must 
have a sufllcient number of people who are prepared to give these 
inservice programs on a continuing basis. The average number of new 
teachers must, be considered ii. determining the number of supervisors 
needed. 
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KeU: A system like ours in Baltimore needs a supervisory staff 
with specialists in aU areas of English. We now have in every secon- 
dary school a department head who is specially trained and specially 
chosen by definite criteria which would qualify a supervisor. 

SECTION 6; Good Results of Adequate Supervision 

Kirtmid: We have a good illustration of what results can be 
obtained when the supervisor-teacher ratio is favorable. In one school 
system a full-time coordinator was appointed for three elementary 
buildings which had an average of two classes per grade level and in 
all about thirty teachers, including kindergarten. Through the efforts 
of this supervisor this school system has accomplished more in the 
past four years than any other that I know about in the state of 
Minnesota. 

Mersand: The science program in our school system iUustrates 
this point. We have a director of science with three assistants— one 
for senior high schools, one for junior high schools, and one for ele- 
mentary schools. Each senior high school has a science chairman or 
department head. The director meets with the department heads as 
needed. He also assumes the responsibiHty for all the syllabi— there 
were no recent syllabi in science beforf. the director was appointed. 
Soon after he was appointed the syllabi began to appear, and tremen- 
dous funds began to pour into science from the board of education and 
other agencies. Because of this director and his numerous assistants 
the entire science program in New York City has improved. I -an see 
similar advantages f -t the English field. 

Understaffed Supervision 

Pumphrey: I keep thinking about classes of 25 pupils for teachers 
and cla{»es of 100 or more teachers that the supervisor is trying to 
work with under more difficult coLditions. The supervisor's classes 
are not even gathered tot^ther in the same room. The inservice 
education job is tremendous, and if s growing. 

SECTION 7: The Problem of Distances 

Greaney: When the aehool system covers a wide geographiciU 
range, as ours does, there are distance problems. A good organization 
is to have a director who plans the overall program and delegates re- 
sponsibilities, not to more ard more supervisors at the central office 
but to assistants or resource people in the various geographical areas 
In this way teachers are always dose to help and can get it fast- 
er and ofiener. Of course a hierareUy it established, which is some- 
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times handicapping, but at least teachers have a chance of getting 
help more quickly when they need it 

SECTION 8: Status of the English Supervisor 

Conferee 1: The position of the English supervisor should rank 
high enough that his recommendat ns receive the respect and 
consideration of others on the staff. K':^ status should be equal to that 
of any other director. He should rank below the assistant superinten- 
dent of instruction, as principals ra. a, below the assistant superin- 
tendent of administration. Although in his work with teachers the 
supervisor of English will probably never need to rely on official sta- 
tus, in his relationships with other staff members and the administra- 
tion, his rank and his salary give his work significance. 

Conferee 2: In our system the supervisors foUnd some time 
ago that we had to work harder with the principals to effect improve- 
ment in the schools than with the teachers. The principals were not 
willing to listen to a supervisor until he had a salary equal to the 
principals' salary. Then they would listen. It is very important that 
the status of the English director or supervisor be dignified by a 
salary equal to that of the principals with whom he works. 

Conferee S: There should not be too many channels for the 
English director to go through in order to influence policy or deter- 
mine a course of action. The next person above the English director 
should be a superintendent, not another coordinator or consultant* 

SECTION 9: Inservice Education 

Reeves: The supervisor should provide situations from time 
to time that strengthen the concept that no teacher is an island. By 
structured dicussions or by worthwhile group activities, teachers of 
like interests who are creative and dedicated should be brought to- 
gether for mutual benefit. They stimulate one another. 

However, because English teachers are exceptionally busy and 
bec&use meetings without a purpose are impossibly dull, the super- 
visor should wait until a real purpose for such a meeting occurs and 
then prepare for it with extreme care. Such meetings should be infre- 
quent and they should be challenging to those involved, either with 
new information or a vital problem to be solved. Their value to the 
teachers lies both in feeling that they have made a contribution and 
in seeing their own work ii: a new perspective. 

SECTION 10: Selection and Evaluation of Teachers 

White: A supervisor should not be asked or required to rate a 
teacher. We cannot improve instruction by rating people. The prin- 
cipals are the rating personnel. 
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Winn: I feel that I am of more service to teachers and have a 
better rapport with them because I am not a rating official. I am caUed 
m from time to time when help is needed, but it is the principal's -e- 
sponsibility to rate. ' 

Grose: But there must be someone to evaluate a teacher's com- 
petency in English as weU as in teaching. The principal is not always 
equipped to do this. 

Reeves: I rated teachers for two or three years; then the ad- 
immstration decided to save the supervisors' time by reUeving us of 
this responsibility. Now the principals do the rating. I don't think the 
teachers see any difference. We had no change in rapport at all. 

Squire: I hope this conference wiU advocate that supervisors 
who have the responsibiUt., for the English program share with the 
personnel department the responsibiHty for selecting and assigning 
ttie teachers who wiU teach that program. How they share may vary, 
but if th^ do not share at aU, lef s try to change the system. We take 
too many risks when the people who teach the programs we are trying 
to strengthen are selected by personnel specialists and assigned by 
generahsts in education. The English supervisors may not be able to 
interview aK the candidates, but they could let the personnel depart- 
ment know what the needs are and give advice on candidates from 
time to time. 

Bowman: Supervisors could aid in setting up the criteria for 
employment of teachers of English. 

Tangenum: Candidates that seem acceptable to the r'-'^nnel 
department may be sent to the supervisor for interview bef ». e they 
we employed. The person who would supervise the teacher in service 
should be the one to interview him. It is not possible, however, for the 
supervisor to participate in selection when the personnel director goes 
to the colleges to find candidates. In such casos the director may have 
the teacher candidate confer with the supervisor at a later tims. 

SECTION 11: Improvement of Preservice Education of Teachers 

Sisk: It would be a good thing for college teachers to come in and 
look at the schools they are preparing people to teach in. Supervisors 
especiaUy need to talk to the professors who teach the college methods 
courses and teU them the kinds of experience those teachers need to 
prepare them for a classroom ~ for instan're, what kinds of writing 
the teachers need training in and what kinds of pupils they must pre- 
pare for. And on the other hand I need to have an idea of the kinds of 
experience the teachers are getting so I can plan my inservice program 
to supplonent the college courses. 
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Squire: I would like to suggest that one of the reasons why 
college and university personnel don't visit the high schools very 
often is that they aren't invited* Perhaps one of the responsibilities 
of the English supervisor is to see that they are invited at times 
when people really want them to come and there might be something 
p{K>ple want them to do* Professors feel that they really aren't wanted 
ill the high schools and don't want to go wandering in uninvited. 

SECTION 12: Cooperation of State Supervisors with Colleges 

Squire: At the state level, it seems to me that the supervisor of 
English ought to have a rather direct and cooperative relationship 
with the chairman of college English departments and with the 
Englisl education people. The supervisor or director of the state 
English program for public schools ought to have at least one meeting 
a year with the chairmen of all the university and college English 
departments and English education professors. The meeting should 
be called by the state supervisor. I am sure this doesn't happen very 
often, but I think it should. 

SECTION 13: Preparation of Supervisors 

Squire: The supervisor must continue his education just as the 
teacher does. 

GUI: He certainly must. The supervisor should have an educa- 
tional backgrotmd in every respect equal to that of the teacher, and 
preferably more tiian that of the teacher. SSomething must be done 
to help the supervisors continually upgra^^e themselves. Th^ must 
be enabled to keep their growth up with the growth of teachers. 
The image of the supervisor in some places is already much in need 
of change. A survey made recently attempted to find out what the 
superintendents and other administrators thought the supervisors 
did. Th^ tiiought the supervisom did nothing except write reports. 

Anc^er matter that requires attention is the preparation of new 
English supervisors. We cannot simply take a good teacher and expect 
him to be a good supervisor. Although a good supervisor must be a 
good teacher^ he must also have the right kind of leadership qualities. 
The present supervisors should identify these teachers who seem 
to have potential for leadmhip as early as possible. 

SECTION 14: Principals on Curriculum Committees 

Siik: It is very important that principals serye m curriculum 
committees. Some systems regard the principal as the key person 
in the supervision of his school English is a highly spedalixed subject 
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If a principal is not a specialist in English himself he has little basis 
upon which to evaluate the English work. Experience on the cur- 
riculum committee would help him in supervising English. 

SECTION 15: Background Needed by Elementary Teachers 

Olson: Should we recommend what proportion of the elementary 
teacher's preparation should be in the English language arts? Twenty- 
four percent of the teaching time is devoted to language arts, but 
only 8 percent of preparation time. 

Tuttle: A formula would be difficult because some college courses 
are not directed particularly to any specific end. There are many 
courses that cut across all areas. 

Bennett: Should the elementary teacher have a major? 

Dyer: Every elementary teacher should have the general back- 
ground recommended by this conference whether or not he has a 
major. Majors would, however, afford the elementary schools a spread 
of specialists whose consultant services would be valuable. 

SECTION 16: Survey Courses in Literature 

JoU: Teachers must have knowledge of American and English 
literature, but I have a low opinion of survey courses. To me a survey 
course means sending the student jet-propelled through the whole 
literature so' that he doesn't even get to see what it really looks like. 

SECTION 17: Study of Logic 

Zollinger: The study of logic seems to be an important part of 
teacher education. We have found in our school system within the last 
""two or three years that introducing work on speech analysis, tar/ht 
by speech teachers, has done/wonders for expository composition ^0 
well as for speech. The secret of the success seems to be that the 
teachers introduce the nature of proof. Some logic is included in 
rhetoric courses. 

SECTION 18: Practice Teaching 

JoU: Practice teaching should be more effective than it is. Critic 
teachers should be more carefully selected, and ^here should be time 
for more of the old-fashioned demonstration work. The teacher should 
prepare a lesson and teach it while the practice teachers watch. Then 
teacher and practice teach3rs should go over the plan and the per- 
formance step by step and discuss wliat was done and why. Practice 
teachers must see approaches and techniques in operation to appre-. 
elate them. 
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Wachner: I am becoming increasingly concerned that some uni- 
versities are limiting the student's practice teaching experience to 
ten weeks. We feel that a secondary English teacher should have 
one period oi teaching in the junior high school and another in the 
senior high. Furthermore they should have experience in teaching 
students from more than one socioeconomic level. 

Grose: Practice teaching is often of such a brief period that the 
teacher may get experience sometimes in teaching only one aspect 
of the English program, perhaps literature. It should be extended or 
arranged to offer opportunity for practice in all aspects of English. 

SECTION 19: Continuing Education 

Tharms: Some of the best education a teacher gets is from 
association with his colleagues — ^principals, other teachers, and super- 
visors. 

Owens: Our inservice education has some interesting features. 
We have our own TV station, which has been useful. When we bring 
an outstanding scholar to the city, it is too cumbersome to get all the 
teachers together to hear him. He speaks to them by TV. 

We have too an unusual visiting program. Tiuough the auspices of 
the state university we have set up an exchange between university 
teachers of freshman English and twelfth grade teachers who prepare 
students for the universities. This plan has been in operation for 
several semesters and some of our teachers have visited all the state 
universities and colleges and a few out-of-state institutions. 

Kmppenberger: One of the most successful things that we do is 
to hold a two-week conference at the close of school every other year. 
Attendance is voluntary. 

Surveys taken early in the year determine the areas in which 
teachers are interested. Then leaders who are authorities in their 
fields are broug^Ht in to conduct sessions resembling seminars in tho&e 
areas. In addition to working with a leader in one field, participants 
have an opportunity to hear all the leaders speak in assemblies that 
are held daily. Teachers pay an enrollment fee of $25. By arrangement 
with the University of Tulsa they can earn two hours of graduate 
credit. 

Teachers' Manuals 

Wackner: It seems incongruous that we are getting teachers who 
have had four years of university training but who ask for teachers' 
editions of textbooks with questions printed in red and answers in 
black. I wonder if we have provided too many crutches for teachers. 
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Joll: I have no quarrel with teachers' editions and manuals that 
go along with textbooks. I think, however, that we must help some 
teachers understand that everything suggested in the teacher's manual 
does not have to be done. For instance, some manuals suggest indi- 
vidualized reading programs for students. I believe in individualized 
reading programs for students, but only in the hands of seasoned and 
superior teachers. Most teachers in their early years are not able to 
handle such projects. They need some aids to lean on. Our inservice 
programs should help them outgrow this need. 

Freeman: We must remember also that a beginning teacher must 
do a great deal of developing before he becomes the professional person 
which he is expected to be, and he cannot accomplish this development 
all at once. He must have help. 

Discussion Meetings 

Reeves: Although most of the beginning teachers have had 
instruction in techniques in college classes as well as in practice 
teaching, there i3 value for them in meeting to discuss techniques or 
to hear them discussed after they have worked independently in the 
classroom. However, if no time except the after-school hours is 
provided for these meetings, there should be very few of them. 

Experimentation 

Hook: I think experimentation in schools should be encouraged. 
We should point up the salutary effect of even informal projects. 

Pumphrey: And supervisors should be given a budget to provide 
for such experimentation. They are usually forced to meet the general 
needs for materials first and then if any money is left, provide extra 
materials for experimentation. " do have a budget for extra materials, 
and it has stimulated^ a greet deal of experimentation— one successful 
project encouraging other teachers to try out nev; ideas. These efforts 
have led teachers to request workshops. 

Reeves: Experimentation has a vitalizing effect on the total 
English program. Although to the teacher English has perennial 
glamor, to the student it may at times pale before the marvels of 
modem science and the esoteric vocabulary of the new mathematics. 
New significance may be added to English if the student becomes 
involved in the study in a new way. 

Hogan: One problem in getting research started is finding a 
sophisticated person to serve as adviser. We should stimulate experi- 
mentation, but we should also provide guidance in designing the 
research project and in evaluating the results. 
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Fleming: One of the important duties of the supervisor is to help 
teachers who wish to engage in action research to discover what 
research has been done in the areas of their interests. The supervisor 
should also help work out the research designs, methods of i-ecord 
keeping, and reports of findings. 

Hook: I am apprehensive about the feeling that action research 
in the classroom costs money and about the necessity to set up rigid 
requirements for the undertaking. If teachers have to read nineteen 
books before they start an expariment, they won't start. 

Kincaid: There are ways to evaluate experimentation other than 
formal tests or statistical methods. Jus^ observing and recording 
changes in student behavior ci,^ be a valid way to assess an experiment. 

Courses for Salary. Increases 

Grose: I suggest that we recommend here that inservice courses 
taken for salary increases be taken in the teacher's teaching field. 
Before we made such a specification in our system, oUr English 
teachers took counseling, administration, and whatever. Now they 
take English. 

Olson: Would you say also that a secondary English teacher 
whose minor is English should take English courses to build his 
background? 

Squire: The minor in English should move over into his major 
field to teach, unless he is willing to prepare himeelf in English. 
Twenty-five percent' of the people currently teaching English are 
majors in other subjects. They are teaching out of their major fields. 
There is something wronsr with a teacher who doesn't prepare himself 
in the subject which he teaches — who stays in English yet when he 
goes back to the university takes his courses in some other field. 

Olsori: Should we not recommend that a person who has not 
prepared to teach English and is not able to evaluate themes, teach 
pc^try, and understand literature cannot qualify for a salary incre- 
\aent unless he takes English courses that qualify him in respect to 
his needs? English is the only field that has not taken such a stand. 

Inservice Education Problems 

O^^ens: A problem of inservice education which I think does not 
generall> receive enough attention is special services tc" the people 
who teach the basic track, or bottom stratum. They need a great deal 
of help, and it isn't often available to them. 

Brooks: Another baffling problem for both teachers and super- 
visors is how to teach standard speech patterns to children from other 
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cultures who have learned substandard English. We need help in 
adapting the techniques of teaching English as a foreign language 
for use with these children. To some of them English is a foreign 
language. 

SECTION 20: Teachers^ Need for Encouragement 

Reeves: Teaching can be a lonely work in a professional sense 
if no peer of the teacher cares whether his work is well done or not. 
Even adults need at times to feel that they can say, "Look, Ma, no 
hands!'' 

SECTION 21 : English Department Chairmen 

Jacobs: One of my major concerns as a state supervisor of English 
is the small degree of responsibility delegated to elementary school 
grade level chairmen and secondary school department chairmen. 
Some schools seem reluctant to give chairmen any responsibility. 
In one system, however, we have made progress. We have helped the 
board of education to determine duties and methods of selection of 
high school English department chairmen and to determine the supple- 
''ments to their salaries. We hope to extend these guides to include 
elementary school grade level chairmen. 

Mersand: Our department heads or department chairmen con- 
_^ _duct two very valuable inscrvice education activities. One of them is 
the monthly department conference, and the other is the department 
head's visits to classes. 

The monthly conference is not a monologue. It has detailed agenda 
which usually include some problem to be discussed by members of the 
department. The agenda are distributed in advance so that preparation 
can be made for the discussion. The conference has proved a very good 
way to bring important matters to the attention of the department. 

The department head is required by the board of education to 
visit every substitute and every teacher on temporary license three 
times a year, every probationary teacher once a semester, and every 
permanently appointed teacher once a year. The visit must be a full 
period in length, and must be followed by a full-period private confer- 
ence. If the teacher objects to the judgment of the head concerning the 
first visit, a second visit may be made and a second conference held. 
Reports on all visits and conferences are written in detail. I believe 
that teachers are helped by these visits, and by the availability of the 
head when he is needed. Departments heads teach only one class and 
have six periods for their supervisory duties. 

J. Wilson: I hope that this conference will recommend that the de- 
partment heads with the individual schools be chosen carefully enough 
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and be given time and recognition enough that they will be capable 
of performing the duties that Dr. Mersand describes. If the depart- 
ment head is not given time for supervision, of course these functions 
are impossible for him. 

I hope too that we will recommend released time, or summer pay, 
for teachers to work on committees. We do not have enough teachers 
involved in curriculum development because of lack of time. 

SECTION 22 : Time for Inservice Education 

Mersand: Tired teachers do not teach and tired teachers do not 
learn to teach better. The best time for inservice education is when 
the teachei-s are not engaged in the teaching process. 

Freeman: Georgia has a ten-month contract for teachers. Since 
the enactment of the first Minimum Foundation Law in 1948 this has 
included 180 days in the classroom with boys and girls, 10 days for 
inservice training, and 10 days of paid vacation. Generally, one week 
was spent in a preplanning program and one week in postplanning. 
Some systems used part of these 10 days of inservice education as 
institutes held during the school year. At these times the pupils stayed 
home and teachers worked, with the assistance of consultants, on 
problems which the teachers themselves selected. In 1964 the legisla- 
ture enacted a New Minimum Foundation Program of Education Act, 
which specifies t]iat services rendered by teachers be not less than 200 
working days. This was interpreted by the Georgia State Board of 
Education to require not less than 180 days of teaching and 20 days of 
inservice. The use that is being made of these additional 10 days varies 
from system to system. In some cases, a two-week workshop is held 
in the summer and all teachers not attending summer school are re- 
quired to attend. In other instances the additional days are established 
as institute days during the school year. Any use of the 20 days of 
inservice which is approved by the State Department of Education is 
permissible. 

Jacobs: Florida teachers are employed for ten months, one month 
for noninstructional duties. Two weeks prior to school opening, all 
teachers report for inservice education. The secondary teachers study 
English every year; the elementary teachers study different subjects 
in different years. During the school year, following each grading 
period, one day is reserved for inservice education, and after the close 
of school a full week is devoted to educational programs. This practice 
has been most helpful. 

Joll: Most of our towns in Connecticut allow four professional 
days a year for inservice education. Our state ccnncil is attempting to 
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locate schools with promising practices and interesting programs so 
that teachers may plan visits to some of them. Our towns also make 
available at least four half -days a year when supervisors and teachers 
work together designing inservice programs for the following year. 
This plan results in strong teacher support for the programs. 

ZolUnger: Our six-week summer workshops in 1961 and 1962 for 
high school teachers, with pay, has had a tremendous impact for the 
improvement of English teaching in Portland. 

Felder: In our System that first week before school is used for 
planned departmental workshops. These have been very successful. 

In the English workshop in 1962 the three visiting consultants 
included the president of NOTE and two past presidents, each of the 
three representing a major area of the high school English program. 
It was indeed a challenging experience. The consultants gave prepared 
talks at the large sessions and worked informally with smaller discus- 
sion groups. The teachers showed great enthusiasm for the program of 
the four-day workshop. 

Kincaid: I am recommending a four-day teaching week for secon-* 
dary English teachers in Minnesota, all teachers free on th^ aame day 
so that at least half of that day can be used each week for inservice 
education and cross-fertilization of ideas. English teachers should 
meet their students four days each week, and on the fifth day the 
students should be placed in reading rooms, study rooms, or the library 
for independent study — to do some learning on their own. If we fully 
recognize the importance, the complexity, and the immensity of the job 
of inservice education before an English staff can begin to work effec- 
tively on curriculum development, we should realize that a common 
free period once a week would be insufficient to do mpre than scratch 
the surface. About all we could say for that amount of ^time for inserv- 
ice education is that it might reduce the rate at which the teachers 
fall behind. 

Also I am recommending an eleven-month contract so that the 
summer can be spent on depth research. If summers are used for inten- 
sive inservice education without interruption by classes and day-to-day 
preparation, then the one-half day each week could be used as a follow- 
up on the summer program. English teachers could use the half-day 
sessions for evaluating the progress they are making in the application 
of concepts developed during the summer. They could share with each 
other week by week what they are learning about what works in what 
ways at different levels. Also, they would be gaining insights into what 
they would need to concentrate on during the following summer. 

Wilson: Teachers in Califoraia ha^'e twelve-month contracts. 
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Hogan: In advocating a twelve-month contract for teachers we 
should make it clear that we are not thinking of simply dividing the 
pay for nine and one half months' work into twelve installments; we 
mean additional pay for the additional months of service. And we 
should make it clear also that this kind of contract does not constitute 
a salary raise; it pays teachers only for extra time required of them 
in lieu o f income many would be receiving from other souices during 
summer months. 

School time can be made available for inservice education. I 
visited a school recently in which the principal does not begin to plan 
the master teaching schedule until he knows not only what the instruc- 
tional program will be but also what the inservice education program 
will be. He then schedules the teachers so that those engaged in the 
same inservice program have the same free period in the day. The day 
is six periods long and English teachers have four classes of thirty 
pupils each. When I was there the common free period that all English 
. teachers shared was being used for a series of twelve meetings on the 
teaching of reading, for which competent consultants were employed. 
This is one way in which school time can be made available for inserv- 
ice education. 

Haven: I taught for several years in an elementary school in the 
Chicago Northshore area on a twelve-month contract with a four-week 
vacation. For a six-week period every summer we hjid four alterna- 
tives: (1) to work in the inservice education program of the public 
schools, (2) to travel and enjoy opportunities not available during the 
school year, (3) to attend summer school for college credits, and (4) to 
teach needed classes for children. During the regular school year on 
Tuesday afternoons all children were dismissed at 2 o'clock. Parents 
were encouraged to use this time to take children for dental appoint- 
ments, music and dancing lessons, scout meetings, etc. Teachers used 
this time for planning or for various types of inservice education. This 
arrangement worked most satisfactorily. It could be adapted to other 
situations. 

Rifiker: I quite agree that the teacher on tenure should be em- 
ployed on a twelve-month basis with one month of vacation. But I think 
it is useless to devote so much time to supervision or articulation be- 
tween the levels in the schools if in so doing we rob the individual 
teacher of time to refill his own reservoirs. The English teacher cannot 
be handled as one would handle a technician. He must have time to 
refresh himself , and he doen't do this by working a longer school day 
and giving all his weekends to educational conferences. He must have 
time to invite his own soul. This he may do in an art gallery, in a con- 
cert hall, or in a library. At this time the greatest fault in English 
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teaching in this country lies in the fact that the people who are doing 
the teaching of English are not themselves having any learning experi- 
ences that are challenging or in any way comparable with the experi- 
ences their students are having. Sometimes as I stand before confer- 
ences of English teadiers I have an impulse to ask. "Have you this year 
read anything as difficult, as challenging, as exacting for you as what 
you are giving your students who for the first time are encountering 
the sonnet or a Shakespeare play?" And as I look at their faces I know 
that in almost every case they are not They are teaching the things 
that they were taught in high school, but they are not reading. This is 
the crux of our problem. Teachers must have time to further their 
own education. 

Jewett: Teachers must have time to enjoy a little freedom along 
intellectual lines. One of the ironies of our society today is that the 
laboring person has more and more free time and the intellectual has 
less and less. Some school systems are granting sabbatical leave for a 
year to teachers who have taught five or more years. The sabbatical 
affords them an opportunity to extend their teaching backgrounds. 

SECTION 23: Curriculum Evaluation and Change 

Grose: An overall English curriculum committee to be responsible 
for the continuing study of curriculum trends is helpful Though we 
do not write a new guide every year, we do revise our curriculum fre- 
quently, and we need a conmiittee to be alert to what is going on in the 
field. 

Siak: There is some danger in changing the curriculum too fre- 
quently; the teachers feel insecure. And sometimes a long period of 
preparation is needed before a change can be made. We cannot go 
ahead of the teachers' ability to become involved. For instance, it takes 
a long period of preparation to introduce the new grammars into the 
general curriculum. In our system we have been working toward this 
goal for several years, but this year for the first time we have a curri- 
culum committee on structural linguistics. 

Woolf: Implementation of new curriculums should include inser- 
vice education of teachers in accepting and using the guides. The real 
implementation, however, is in the classroom after the door is shut. 

Oteon: One effect of a curriculum which we hope for Is that it pro- 
motes diversity within unity. A good curriculum provides general or 
basic restrictions, and within these limits frees the teacher to be crea- 
tive. 

Gaining Support of the Board of Education for Curriculum Change 

Jott: I have been the chairman of a board of education for many 
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years* Every monih I have made a point of inviting representatives 
from some subject field to come in and inform the board of what is 
going on in the field and what the needs are. English is one of the 
areas the board has seen no reason to cut back. In fact, it has wanted 
to make additions ; it knows what the English program is and approves 
it When school boards are elected, we cannot count on getting new 
members who ahready understand the teaching problems. The board 
mudt be kept informed. Step 1^ is terrific. 

Greaney: In Montgomery County the supervisors always make an 
annual teport to the board and sometimes make other reports. There 
is a superintendent's advisory conmiittee on English that also makes a 
report. We have found it very helpful to keep the board informed. 
Since it has always known what we were doing, the board has been 
very generous in providing for our needs. 

Mermnd: This is an excellent recommendation.' The Department 
of Education in New York is now in the process of revising the state- 
wide course of study. Their firsfr^step was to invite, not specialists in 
English, but a dramatist, a TV commentator, and a public relations 
consultant — people who are concerned with the spoken and written 
word — to give their concepts of what a good English program should 
be. The second round of < onsultations was with a group of educators 
brought in from over the nation. The third round was with members 
of the State Education Department. This recommendation — namely, 
that many people should be brought in to give advice on t;he best kind 
of course of study in English — is suitable for state, county, and city 
school systems. 

SECTION 24: Varying Procedures in Curriculum Development 

Hook: When the curriculum guides have different purposes the 
procedures are sometimes different. May I describe briefly two differ- 
ent procedures in curriculum development? One I think would be appli- 
cable to ahnost any school i^tem ; the other is one that we have used 
recently at the state level in Illinois. 

The first is the procedure in the Nebraska Curriculum Develop- 
ment Center. The project in this center encompasses grades K-18. Two* 
and a half years ago teachers from grades one, four, seven, and ten 
met in separate groups and with the university sponsors worked on 
programs that they ttiought would be particularly appropriate for 
those grade levels. Those urograms were tested during the following 
school year. The same group was brought back a year later to evaluate 

» ^ t *"»**PJl" ^ Recommended Procedure for a Major English Curriculum 
Kevision/' p. 29. 

' The reference is to ''Step 1,^ p. 29. 
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the results and make the necessary revisions. In the second summer, 
teachers from grades two, five, eight, and eleven met and worked cn 
their grade curriculums. Of course there were tie-ins so the grades 
would not go in different directions. The next summer another group 
of grades followed the same procedures. Every summer there is action, 
and in this manner a coherent and consistent program is being devel- 
oped at the Nebraska Center. While some parts are being tested, 
others are being retested. I think this same procedure could be worked 
out in an individual school system. This is one way to keep a certain 
amount of cohesion in the program. The teachers are paid for their 
summer work. 

The second procedure I wish to describe resulted a few months 
ago in one of a number of curriculum guides which Illinois has recently 
produced. This procedure was quite different from the Nebraska plan 
because the philosophy was different We felt in Illinois that the func- 
tion of the state guide was primarily to educate and reeducate. It was 
to bring to the attention of teachers who perhaps had not been in a 
college classrooom for a number of years the developments that had 
recently appeared in the profession; it was to give the new teacher in- 
formation about current trends, emphases, and activities; it was to 
acquaint all teachers with some of the far outreaches of our profession 
— the experimental programs that are now going on. It is not con- 
cerned with what one does specifically in grade three or grade five, 
but rather with guidelines and information that should be useful to 
all those teachers. I mention both these programs to illustrate the point 
that what we do with curriculum development must be in terms of our 
particular needs. The Nebraska guides and our state of Illinois guides 
are quite different in organization and in results, because they differ 
in purpose. 

SECTION 25 : Elementary-school Curriculum 

Dyer: Specialists in the various elementary subjects should get to- 
gether with colleges and take a hard look at the entire elementary 
curriculum. It is critically overcrowded. 

SECTION 26: Selection of Instructional Materials 

Greaney: Inservice education must precede selection of mate- 
rials; otherwise the teachers on the committee may reject good new 
materials in favor of what they are accustomed to. 

Mersand: When a course of study is developed, the committees 
must have in mind materials that are available to implement it, else 
they cannot teach it. But the course of study is not built upon the 
materials themselves. It is built and then selections are made from the 
various materials available for it« 
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Rinker: I urge that we look at instructional materials with the 
Idea that we want only the best and that we wiU approach the great 
books in different and appropriate ways at different teaching levels. 
1 am a little annoyed that so many college teachers bewail the fact that 
schools have rmned certain books and that they can't teach them be- 
cause we have already taught them in the high school. High schools 
make the same complaint against the junior high and elementary 
schools. There is something wrong with our teaching if, no matter 
what the grade and ability level, we must always teach a novel or a 
Shakespearean play in one particular fashion. 

Experimentation with Textbooks 

Greaney: You never know whether a textbook is going to be a 
good tool until it has been tried out in the classroom. 

Repetitiveness of Textbooks 

Grose: Should we not voice a protest against the repetitive nature 
of tenguage textbooks? Every language textbook from grade 7 though 
12 has practically the same material. 

Reeves: I've been told that this repetition will continue until 
teachers begin to complain. Publishers, of course, don't want to omit 
anything that someone will want; they have to seU boc'ts. 

who demand that every book in the 
series contain everything. I have seen teachers on adoption committees 
condemn books and prevent their adoption because some item was 
omitted that they wanted to teach. Publishing houses are business 
concerns. They have to seU books to exist. 

Mtdvaney: Do you think the teachers are demanding this kind of 
book because It is what they are used to? Maybe we haven't done 
enough to try to set up a sequential program which would stress atten- 
tion to fewer items within a given year. Admittedly, this is a somewhat 
artaficial arrangement, but it might mean that by narrowing the 
range we wuld apply what is taught in communication situations 
which would seem more real to the students. Do you think if teachers 
had more help witii using varied materials, or assistance in concentra- 
ting on a limited body of content that there would be less tendency to 
want everytkmg in every book of a series? 

McNedy: No, I think the situation grows out of a feeling of re- 
sponsibility that teachers haver "K I don't teach this whole body of 
knowledge, the cWld wlU never get it" 
New Teaching Materials 

Hook: It would be helpful to set up a curriculum center wht*^ 
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samples of materials are housed and made available for review 
by committees and other teachers. It would also\be helpful to give one 
teacher in a school a released period to keep up with those materials 
as they become available and to keep the other teachers informed 
about them. 

Rinker: It is important that teachers have the benefit of new 
inservice education materials, and someone should have the respon- 
sibility for knowing what is available. Perhaps there should be a 
teacher research assistant in every school. If the normal teaching load 
is four classes, the research teacher could have three classes and use 
the extra time to keep abreast of what is being published and to make 
it accessible to the teachers concerned. This would be a good invest- 
ment of money, and it would certainly improve the efficiency of the 
English Department. 

The Commission on English has been putting money, into kine- 
scopes— 30-minute fibns addressed to particular problems, for instance 
Walker Gibson on the "speaking voice." We have 10 films in current 
use, and they are shown in ahnost 500 meetings a month. There are 
schools as far away as Honolulu and Alaska that schedule one kine- 
scope each month. In time the 50 prints of each Wne may have to be 
increased to 100. Some of the larger school systems have bought copies. 
We don't offer them for sale, but ^e willing to sell copies. Several 
cities have used the series over educational TV.^ 

We plan to add other kinescopes to this series during the current 
school yean 

Greaney: We show these fihns in various areas of the county. 
Teachers attend on a voluntary basis, and attendance usually runs 
to about 100. We liked Walker Gibson's lecture so much we tried it 
with twelfth grade students and were pleased with their reaction. 

SECTION 27: Teaching Assignments 

Hook: A young teacher camie to me and said, "Fm resigning/' 
I asked why. 

"Because I have been teaching five classes of slow students.*' 
It is very important that schools do not assume that slow students 
should be assigned to the new teachers and bright college-bound stu- 
dents to the experienced teachers. 

Thorma: There is reasonable doubt that new teachers should be 
assigned to exceptional classes at either end of the ability scale. Unless 
a beginning teacher comes with special training for teaching slow 



*Por infonuation writ© to Commission on English, GEEB, 687 Boylston Street, 
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learners or students of superior ability, it seems better to assign him 
to classes in the regular program. 

SECTION 28: Compensation for Extra Duties 

Conferee 1: We should make a special recommendation about such 
assignments as the school paper, the yearbook, and the school play. 
They are usually considered by administrators to be the special prov- 
ince of the English department, and often they are extracurricular 
activities. They take much more time than some other activities and 
ought to be counted in the teaching load. They should be compensated 
for in the teacher's program. 

Conferee 2: In some of our towns athletic coaches are paid extra. 
Producing the yearbook or the senior play requires as much time as 
coaching basketball, and sometimes more. 

Conferee S: Some schools give athletic coaches, and also English 
teachers who have these heavy extracurricular responsibilities, a 
compensatory period. That seems to be more satisfactory than extra 
pay. 

Conferee 4: The teacher's day is already too full before the year- 
book is added. Something must give; time must be taken from the 
classwork to give to the yearbook. Extra pay for doing the yearbook is 
very helpful to the teacher personally, but it doesn't compensate the 
reduced time the teacher has for them. If the English teacher must do 
the yearbook, the classes fare better if he is given compensatory time 
rather than extra pay. 
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